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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


the  poet  SHELLEY— his  UNPUBLISHED  WORK, 
«THE  WANDERING  JEW.” 

We  resume  with  much  pleasure  our  analysis  of  this 
truly  interesting  poem. 

We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  two  first 
Cantos.  The  third  is  occupied  with  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  hero’s  fortunes  and  wanderings,  which  he  relates 
to  his  bride  Rosa,  and  the  noble  Italian  Victorio.  W  e 
look  upon  the  following  passage,  with  which  he  com¬ 
mences  his  naiTative,  as  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  pe¬ 
rusal,  being  peculiarly  striking,  both  on  account  of  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  and  in  reference  to  the  tenets  subsequent¬ 
ly  disseminated  by  its  author  : 

How  can  I  paint  that  dreadful  day, 

Tliat  time  of  terror  and  dismay. 

When,  for  our  sins,  a  Saviour  died, 

And  the  meek  Lamb  was  crucified  ! 

’Twas  on  that  day,  as  borne  along 
To  slaughter  by  the  insulting  throng. 

Infuriate  for  Deicide, 

I  mock’d  our  Saviour,  and  I  cried, 

‘  Go  !  go  !’  ‘  Ah  !  I  will  go,’  he  said, 

*  Where  scenes  of  endless  bliss  invite, 

To  the  blest  regions  of  the  light ; 

I  go — but  thou  shalt  here  remain. 

Nor  see  thy  dying  day 
Till  I  return  again.* 

E’en  now,  by  horror  traced,  I  see 
His  perforated  feet  and  hands  ; 

The  madden’d  crowd  around  him  stands. 

Pierces  his  side  the  ruffian  spear. 

Big  rolls  the  bitter  anguish’d  tear ; 

Hark  that  deep  groan  !  He  dies,  he  dies  ! 

And  breathes,  in  death’s  last  agonies. 

Forgiveness  to  his  enemies  ! 

Then  was  the  noonday  glory  clouded. 

The  sun  in  pitchy  darkness  shrouded ; 

Then  were  strange  forms  through  the  darkness 
gleaming. 

And  the  red  orb  of  night  on  Jerusalem  beaming, 
Which  faintly,  with  ensanguined  light. 

Dispersed  the  thickening  shades  of  night  ; 

Convulsed,  all  nature  shook  with  fear. 

As  it  the  very  end  was  near ; 

Earth  to  her  centre  trembled  ; 

Rent  in  twain  was  the  temple’s  vail, 

J  he  graves  gave  up  their  dead  ; 

W  hilst  ghosts  and  spirits,  ghastly  pale. 

Glared  hideous  on  the  sight. 

Seen  through  the  dark  and  lurid  air. 

As  fiends  array’d  in  light. 

Threw  on  the  scene  a  frightful  glare, 

And,  howling,  shriek’d  with  hideous  yell— ^ 

^ey  shriek’d  in  joy,  for  a  Saviour  fell ! 

Twas  then  I  felt  the  Almighty’s  ire  ; 

Then  fuU  on  my  remembrance  came 
Those  words  despised,  alas  !  too  late  ! 


The  hon’ors  of  my  endless  fate 

Flash’d  on  my  soul  and  shook  my  frame  ; 

They  scorch’d  my  breast  as  with  a  flame 
Of  unextinguishable  fire  ; 

An  exquisitely  torturing  pain 
Of  frenzying  anguish  fired  my  brain.” 

In  the  pages  which  succeed  this  fine  passage,  Paulo 
goes  on  to  describe  at  some  length  the  misery  he  suffered, 
not  only  from  the  consciousness  that  he  lay  under  the 
curse  of  the  Almighty,  but  from  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  find  refuge  from  his  suf¬ 
ferings  in  death.  Years  and  generations  pass  away, — all 
around  him  changes, — new  forms,  and  customs,  and  go¬ 
vernments,  arise, — he  alone  is  strange,  weary,  and  hope¬ 
less.  His  excited  feelings  almost  amount  to  madness,  and 
induce  him  to  seek  for  death  in  every  hideous  shape. 
There  is  a  gi’eat  deal  of  jiower  in  the  passage  which  we 
subjoin  : 

‘‘  Rack’d  by  the  tortures  of  the  mind. 

How  have  I  long’d  to  plunge  beneath 
The  mansions  of  repelling  death  ! 

And  strove  that  resting  place  to  find 
W^here  earthly  sorrows  cease. 

Oft,  when  the  tempest-fiends  engaged, 

And  the  warring  winds  tumultuous  raged, 
Confounding  skies  with  seas. 

Then  would  I  rush  to  the  towering  height 
Of  the  gigantic  Teneriffe, 

Or  some  precipitous  cliff. 

All  in  the  dead  of  the  silent  night. 

**  I  have  cast  myself  from  the  mountain’s  height. 
Above  Avas  day — below  was  night; 

The  substantial  clouds  that  lower’d  beneath 
Bore  my  detested  form  ; 

They  whirl’d  it  above  the  volcanic  breath, 

And  the  meteors  of  the  stoim  ; 

The  torrents  of  electric  flame 
Scorch’d  to  a  cinder  my  fated  frame. 

Hark  to  the  thunder’s  awful  crash — 

Hark  to  the  midnight  lightning’s  hiss  ! 

At  length  was  heard  a  sullen  dash. 

Which  made  the  hollow  rocks  around 
Rebellow  to  the  aAvful  sound  ; 

The  yawning  ocean  opening  wide. 

Received  me  in  its  vast  abyss, 

And  whelm’d  me  in  its  foaming  tide. 

Though  my  astounded  senses  fled,  , 

Yet  did  the  spark  of  life  remain  ; 

Then  the  wild  surges  of  the  main 
Dash’d  and  left  me  on  the  rocky  shore. 

Oh  !  Avould  that  I  had  waked  no  more ! 

Vain  wish !  I  lived  again  to  feel 
Torments  more  fierce  than  those  of  hell ! 

A  tide  of  keener  pain  to  roll. 

And  the  bruises  to  enter  my  inmost  soul. 

**  I  cast  myself  in  Etna’s  womb. 

If  haply  1  might  meet  my  doom 
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In  torrents  of  electric  flame ; 

Thrice  happy  had  I  found  a  /ijrave 
’Mid  fierce  combustion’s  tumults  dire, 

’Mid  oceans  of  volcanic  fire, 

Which  whirl’d  me  in  their  sulphurous  wave, 

And  scorch’d  to  a  cinder  my  hated  frame. 

Parch’d  up  the  blood  within  my  veins, 

And  rack’d  my  breast  with  damning  pains ; 

Then  hurl’d  me  from  the  mountain’s  entrails  dread. 

With  what  unutterable  woe 

Even  now  I  feel  this  bosom  glow — 

I  bum — I  melt  with  fervent  heat — 

Again  life’s  pulses  wildly  beat — 

What  endless  throbbing  pangs  I  live  to  feel ! 

The  elements  respect  their  Maker’s  seal, — 

That  seal  deep  printed  on  my  fated  head. 

“  Still  like  the  scathed  pine-tree’s  height. 

Braving  the  tempests  of  the  night 
Have  I  ’scaped  the  bickering  fire. 

Eike  the  scathed  pine  which  a  monument  stands 
Of  faded  grandeur,  which  the  brands 
Of  the  tempest-shaken  air 
Have  riven  on  the  desolate  heath. 

Yet  it  stands  majestic  even  in  death. 

And  rears  its  wild  fonn  there. 

Thus  have  I  ’scaped  the  ocean’s  roar, 

The  red-hot  bolt  from  God’s  right  hand. 

The  flaming  midnight  meteor  brand, 

And  Etna’s  flames  of  bickering  fire. 

Thus  am  I  doom’d  by  fate  to  stand, 

A  monument  of  the  Eternal’s  ire ; 

Nor  can  this  being  pass  away, 

Till  time  shall  be  no  more,” 

In  a  note,  Shelley  acknowledges  that  many  of  the  ideas 
in  the  above  passage  were  suggested  to  him  by  a  German 
author,  who  has  written  upon  the  same  subject.  It  will  be 
re<!ollected  by  the  rea<lers  of  “  (Jiieen  Mab,”  that  he  has 
casually  introduced  Ahasuerus,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,  in 
a  very  sublime  manner,  in  that  poem,  and  that  he  there 
also  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  same  German 
author,  and  quotes  a  part  of  his  work,  diiferent,  however, 
from  that  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Death  being  the  predominant  thought  in  the  mind  of 
Paulo,  as  well  as  his  great  aim  and  object,  the  following 
incident  is  finely  introduced  ; 

Once  a  funeral  met  my  aching  sight. 

It  blasted  my  eyes  at  the  dead  of  night, 

W^hen  the  sightless  fiends  of  the  tempests  rave, 

And  hell-birds  howl  o’er  the  storm-blacken’d  wave. 
Nought  was  seen,  save  at  fits,  but  the  meteor’s  glare. 

And  the  lightnings  of  God  painting  hell  on  the  air ; 
Nought  was  heard  save  the  thunder’s  wild  vtuce  in  the  sky, 
And  strange  birds  who,  shrieking,  fle<l  dismally  by. 
*Twas  then  from  my  head  my  drench’d  hair  that  I  tore. 
And  bid  my  vain  dagger’s  point  drink  my  life’s  gore ; 
’Twas  then  I  fell  on  the  ensanguined  earth, 

And  cursed  the  mother  who  gave  me  birth  ! 

My  madden’d  brain  could  bear  no  more — 

Hark  !  the  chilling  whirlwind’s  roar  ; 

The  spirits  of  the  tombless  dead 
Mit  around  my  fated  head, — 

Howl  horror  and  destruction  round. 

As  they  quaff  my  bl(K)d  that  stains  the  ground. 

And  shriek  amid  their  deadly  stave, — 

*  Never  shalt  thou  find  the  grave  ! 

Ever  shall  thy  fated  soul 
In  life’s  protracted  torments  roll. 

Till,  in  latest  ruin  hurl’d. 

And  fate’s  destruction,  sinks  the  world ! 

Till  the  dead  arise  from  the  yawning  ground. 

To  meet  their  Maker’s  last  decree. 

Till  angels  of  vengeance  flit  around. 

And  loud  yelling  demons  seize  on  thee !’  ” 


Finding  that  Heaven  would  not  interfere  to  shorten 
his  probation,  and  having  made  himself  familiar  with  all 
the  secret  arts  of  necromancy,  he  resolves  to  call  the 
powers  of  the  lower  world  to  his  aid,  and  is  more  than 
once  on  the  very  point  of  selling  his  soul  to  purchase 
the  happiness  of  death.  Upon  one  occasion  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  appeared  to  him  after  the  following  man¬ 
ner  ; 

“  The  winds  had  ceased — a  thick  dark  smoke 
From  beneath  the  pavement  broke  ; 

Around  ambrosial  perfumes  breathe 
A  fragrance,  grateful  to  the  sense, 

And  bliss,  past  utterance,  dispense. 

The  heavy  mists,  encircling,  wreath. 

Disperse,  and  gradually  unfold 

A  youthful  female  form  ; — she  rode 
Upon  a  rosy-tinted  cloud  ; 

Bright  stream’d  her  flowing  locks  of  gold  ; 

She  shone  with  radiant  lustre  bright. 

And  blazed  with  strange  and  dazzling  liglit ; 

A  diamond  coronet  deck’d  her  brow. 

Bloom’d  on  her  cheek  a  vermeil  glow ; 

The  terrors  of  her  fiery  eye 

_  *  9, 

Pour’d  forth  insufferable  day. 

And  shed  a  wildly  lurid  ray. 

A  smile  upon  her  features  play’d, 

But  there,  too,  sate  pour  tray ’d 
The  inventiye  malice  of  a  soul 
Where  wild  demoniac  passions  roll  ; 

Despair  and  torment  on  her  brow 
Had  mark’d  a  melancholy  woe 
In  dark  and  deepen’d  shade. 

Under  those  hyj)ocritic  smiles, 

Deceitful  as  the  serpent’s  wiles. 

Her  hate  and  malice  were  conceal’d  ; 

Whilst  on  her  guilt-confessing  face, 

Conscience,  the  strongly  printed  trace 
Of  agony  betray’d. 

And  all  the  fallen  angel  stood  reyeal’d. 

She  held  a  poniard  in  her  hand, 

The  point  was  tinged  by  the  lightning’s  brand ; 

In  her  left  a  scroll  she  bore, 

Crimson’d  deep  with  human  gore ; 

And,  as  above  my  head  she  stood, 

Bade  me  smear  it  with  my  blood. 

She  said,  that  then  it  was  my  doom 
That  every  earthly  pang  should  cease  ; 

The  evening  of  my  mortal  woe 

Would  close  beneath  the  yawning  tomb  ; 

And,  lull’d  into  the  arms  of  death, 

I  should  resign  my  labouring  breath  ; 

And  ill  the  sightless  realms  below 
Enjoy  an  endless  reign  of  peace. 

She  ceased — oh,  God,  I  thank  thy  grace, 

W  Inch  hade  me  spurn  the  deadly  scroll ; 

Uncertain  for  a  while  I  stood — 

The  dagger’s  point  was  in  my  blood. 

Even  now  I  bleed  ! — I  bleed  ! 

Wh(*n  suddenly  what  hoiTors  flew, 

Quick  as  the  lightnings  through  my  frame; 

Flash’d  on  my  mind  the  infernal  deed. 

The  deed  which  \vould  condemn  my  soul 
To  torments  of  eternal  flame. 

Drops  colder  than  the  cavern  dew 
Quick  coursed  each  other  down  my  face, 

I  labour’d  for  mv  breath  ; 

At  length  I  cried,  ‘  Avaunt !  thou  fiend  of  Hell, 
Avaunt !  thou  minister  of  death  !’ 

I  cast  the  volume  on  the  ground. 

Loud  shriek’d  the  fiend  with  piercing  yell, 

And  more  than  mortal  laughter  peal’d  around. 

The  sc-atter’d  fragments  of  the  stonn 
Floated  along  the  Demon’s  form. 

Dilating  till  it  touch’d  the  sky ; 

ITie  clouds  that  roll’d  athwart  his  eye. 
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Reveal’d  by  its  terrific  ray, 

Brilliant  as  the  noontide  day, 

Gleam’d  with  a  lurid  fire  ; 

Red  lightnings  darted  around  his  head. 
Thunders  hoarse  as  the  groans  of  the  dead, 
IVonounced  their  Maker’s  ire  ; 

A  whirlwind  rush’d  impetuous  by. 

Chaos  of  hoiTor  fill’d  the  sky  ; 

I  sunk  convulsed  with  awe  and  dread. 
When  I  waked  the  storm  wjis  fied. 

But  sounds  unholy  met  my  ear. 

And  fiends  of  hell  were  Hitting  near.” 


Having  so  far  gained  a  victory  over  himself  and  his 
tempters,  he  contrived  to  drjig  on  a  wretched  existence  for 
sixteen  hundred  years,  about  the  ex]»iratiou  of  which 
period  he  had  met  with  Rosa,  and  in  her  deep  confiding 
affection  found  a  tem])orary  solace  for  his  griefs.  His 
narrfitive  and  the  third  canto  conclude  together. 

The  fourth  canto  opens  in  a  strain  of  truly  elevated 
morality  and  piety,  which  shows  how  much  of  good  there 
must  always  have  been  at  Shelley’s  heart : 

‘‘  Ah  !  why  does  man,  whom  God  has  sent 
As  the  Creation’s  ornament. 

Who  stands  amid  his  works  confest 
The  first — the  noblest — and  the  best ; 

Whose  vast — whose  comprehensive  eye, 

Is  bounded  only  by  the  sky, 

O’erlook  the  charms  which  Nature  yields. 

The  garniture  of  woods  and  fields. 

The  sun’s  all  vivifying  light, 

The  glory  of  the  moon  by  night. 

And  to  himself  alone  a  foe. 

Forget  from  whom  these  blessings  flow  ? 

And  is  there  not  in  friendship’s  eye, 

Beaming  with  tender  spnpathy. 

An  antidote  to  every  woe. 

And  cannot  woman’s  love  bestow 
An  heav’nly  paradise  below  ? 

Such  joys  as  these  to  man  are  given. 

And  vet  vou  dare  to  rail  at  Heaven, 

Vainly  oj>pose  the  Almighty  Cause, 

Transgress  His  universal  laws. 

Forfeit  the  pleasures  that  fiwait 
The  virtuous  in  this  mortal  state, 

Question  the  goodness  of  the  Power  ou  high, 

In  misery  live,  despairing  die. 

What  then  is  man,  how  fi'w  his  days. 

And  heighten’d  by  what  transient  rays, 

Made  up  of  plans  of  happiness, 

Ot  visionary  schemes  of  bliss. 

The  varying  passions  of  his  mind 
Inconstant,  varying  as  the  wind. 

Now  hush’d  to  ajiathetic  rest. 

Now  tempested  with  storms  his  breast. 

Now  with  the  fluctuating  tide 

Sunk  low  in  meanness,  swoln  with  pride, 

riioughtless,  or  overwhelm’d  with  care, 

Hoping,  or  tortured  by  despair  1” 

\  ictorio  is  now  brought  more  prominently  into  notice. 
1  appears  that  he  has  conceived  an  unlawful  passion  for 
^osa,  and  his  mind,  tempest-tost  between  his  duty  to  his 
nend,  and  his  burning  anxiety  to  possess  Rosa,  at  what¬ 
ever  cost,  is  driven  almost  to  distraction.  In  a  fit  of  de¬ 
spair  he  determines  on  committing  suicide.  The  follow- 
passage  is  a  noble  one  ; 


“  The  precipice’s  battled  height 
Mas  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  night. 
As  \  ictorio  moved  along. 

At  length  he  reach’d  its  summit  dread, 

1  he  night-wind  whistled  round  his  head, 

A  wild  funereal  song. 

A  dying  cadence  swept  around 
L  l>on  the  waste  of  air, 


It  scarcely  might  be  c,aird  a  sound. 

For  stillness  yet  was  there. 

Save  when  the  roar  of  the  waters  below 
Was  wafted  by  fits  to  the  mountain’s  brow. 

Here  for  a  wdiile  Victorio  stood 
Suspended  on  the  yawning  flood. 

And  gazed  upon  the  gulf  beneath. 

No  apprehension  paled  his  cheek. 

No  sighs  from  his  torn  bosom  break, 

No  terror  dimm’d  his  eye. 

‘  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  friendly  death,* 

In  desperate  hiiiTowing  tone  he  cried, 

‘  Receive  me,  ocean,  to  your  breast. 

Hush  this  ungovernable  tide. 

This  troubled  sea  to  rest. 

Thus  do  I  bury  all  my  grief — 

This  plunge  shall  give  my  soul  relief, 

This  plunge  into  eternity  !’ 

I  see  him  now  about  to  spring 
Into  the  watery  grave  : 

Hark  !  the  death  angel  flaps  his  wung 
O  ’er  the  blacken’d  wave. 

Hai’k  !  the  iiight-raven  shrieks  on  high 
To  the  breeze  which  passes  on  ; 

Clouds  o’ershade  the  moonlight  sky — 

The  deadly  w^ork  is  almost  done— 

When  a  soft  and  silver  sound. 

Softer  than  the  fairy  song. 

Which  floats  at  midnight  hour  along 
The  daisy-spangled  ground, 

as  borne  upon  the  wind’s  soft  sw^ell. 

Victorio  started — ’twas  the  knell 
Of  some  departed  soul  ; 

Now  <ui  the  pinion  of  the  blast, 

Which  o’er  the  craggy  mountmn  past. 

The  lengthen’d  murmurs  roll — 

Till  lost  in  ether,  dies  away 
The  plaintive,  melancholy  lay. 

*Tis  said  congenial  sounds  have  power 
To  dissipate  the  mists  that  lower 
Upon  the  wretch’s  brow — 

To  still  the  maddening  passions’  war — 

To  calm  the  mind’s  impetuous  jar — 

To  turn  the  tide  of  w^oe. 

Victorio  shudder’d  with  affright. 

Swam  o’er  his  eyes  thi(dk  mists  of  night ; 

Kven  now  he  was  about  to  sink 
Into  the  ocean’s  yawning  womb. 

But  that  the  branches  of  an  oak. 

Which,  riven  by  the  lightning’s  stroke, 

O’erhung  the  precipice’s  brink. 

Preserved  him  from  the  billowy  tomb  ; 

Quick  throbb’d  his  pulse  with  feverish  heat, 

He  wildly  started  on  his  feet. 

And  rush’d  from  the  mountain’s  height.” 

Thus  diverted  from  his  purpose,  his  passion  for  Rosa 
retains  as  fierce  a  hold  of  his  bosom  as  ever.  Before  he 
reaches  his  owm  castle,  the  Witch  of  the  Alps  presents 
herself  before  him,  Jind  promises  him  the  accom[dishment 
of  his  desires  provided  he  consents  to  sun’ender  his  soul 
to  her.  Victorio  agrees ;  and  the  AVitch,  having  led  him 
to  her  cell,  ju’onounces 

“  Some  maddening  rhyme  that  wakes  the  dead 

and  after  an  incantation  scene  of  considerable  length,  the 
whole  of  which  is  exceedingly  powerful,  Victorio  receives 
a  drug  from  the  hand  of  a  fiend,  which  he  is  <irdered  to 
mingle  wdth  Paulo’s  wine,  whose  death  will  be  the  certain 
consequence.  The  drug  is  infused,  but  the  wine  is  drunk 
by  Rosa  instead  of  Paulo,  who  is  thus  lost  to  both  her 
lovers.  What  becomes  of  Victorio  we  are  not  told  ;  but 
the  po(‘m  concludes  with  these  lines.  It  is  Paulo  who  is 
supposed  to  speak  : 

“  ‘  I/ies  she  there  for  the  worm  to  devour, 

Lies  she  there  till  the  judgment  hour, 
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Is  then  my  Rosa  dead  ! 

False  fiend  !  I  curse  thy  futile  power  ! 

O’er  her  form  will  lightnings  flash, 

O’er  her  form  will  thunders  crash, 

But  harmless  from  my  head 
Will  the  fierce  tempest’s  fury  fly, 

Rebounding  to  its  native  sky. — 

Who  is  the  God  of  Mercy  ? — where 
Enthroned  the  power  to  save  ? 

Rei^s  he  above  the  viewless  air  ? 

Lives  he  beneath  the  grave  ? 

To  him  would  I  lift  my  suppliant  moan. 

That  power  should  hear  my  harrowing  groan 
Is  it  then  Christ’s  terrific  Sire  ? 

Ah  !  I  have  felt  his  burning  ire, 

I  feel, — I  feel  it  now, — 

His  flaming  mark  is  fix’d  on  my  head. 

And  must  there  remain  in  traces  dread  ; 

Wild  anguish  glooms  my  brow  ; 

Oh  !  Griefs  like  mine  that  fiercely  bum, 

Where  is  the  balm  can  heal ! 

Where  is  the  monumental  urn 
Can  bid  to  dust  this  frame  return. 

Or  quench  the  pangs  I  feel  !’ 

As  thus  he  spoke  grew  dark  the  sky. 

Hoarse  thunders  murmured  awfully, 

*  O  Demon  !  I  am  thine  !’  he  cried. 

A  hollow  fiendish  voice  replied, 

‘  Come  !  for  thy  doom  is  misery.*  ” 

We  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  this  poem  ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  none  who  take  delight  in  such  matters 
can  have  perused  them  without  a  very  high  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  and  satisfaction.  That  so  elaborate  and  valuable  a 
work,  by  one  of  the  first  poets  of  our  times,  should  have 
existed  entirely  unknown  to  his  nearest  suiwiving  friends 
and  relatives,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  itself  regarded  as  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  well  worthy  of  commemoration.  That  it  should 
have  fallen  to  our  lot  to  be  the  first  to  intimate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  important  literary  curiosity,  and  to  present  to 
the  public,  through  the  pages  of  the  Literary  Journal, 
various  selected  portions  of  its  contents,  must  always  re¬ 
main  with  us  a  subject  of  pleasant  retrospection  and  self- 
congr<atulation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  poem 
may  be  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  shape,  but  of 
this  we  are  not  yet  aware.  In  conclusion,  we  have  only 
to  hope,  though  we  can  scarcely  promise,  that  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  our  labours,  we  shall  occasionally  be  enabled 
to  offer  to  our  readers  literary  matter  of  as  novel  and  in¬ 
teresting  a  nature  as  that  to  which  we  have  now  directed 
their  attention. 


Travels  in  North  Americay  in  the  years  1827  and  1828. 

By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.  In  thi'ee  vo- 
I  lumes.  Edinburgh.  Cadell  &  Co.  1829. 

This  is  not  a  work  of  small  dimensions,  nor  will  it  be  pos¬ 
sible,  in  any  review  whatever,  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
numerous  topics,  connected  with  North  America,  upon 
.which  the  author  has  entered  at  length  in  the  course  of 
three  closely-printed  octavo  volumes,  averaging  about  430 
pages  each.  All  that  we  shall  at  present  attempt  is,  to 
fitate  our  general  impression  of  the  book,  and  to  give  our 
readers  such  a  view  of  its  contents  as  may  make  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  leading  features. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  is  already  well  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  successful  and  indefatigable  traveller  in  several 
.  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  is  familiar,  indeed, 
with  almost  every  latitude  from  Cape  Horn  to  Green¬ 
land,  and  every  longitude  from  Loo  Choo  to  London. 
His  “  Voyage  to  the  Eastern  Seas  in  1816  ”  is  replete  with 
interest ;  and  his  “  Journal  written  on  the  Coasts  of 
Chili,  Pefu,  and  Mexico,  in  1820-1  and  2,”  is  probably, 
on  the  whole,  the  beet  book  about  South  America  which 


we  yet  have.  But,  in  directing  his  attention  to  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Captain  Hall  was  taking  higher  and  more  dangerous 
ground.  It  is  easy  for  almost  any  one  to  write  about 
places  so  far  off  and  so  rarely  visited  by  Europeans  as 
Oei-hai-oi,  the  Amherst  Isles,  and  Loo  Choo ;  for  the 
simple  fact  of  having  been  there — at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  globe — is  enough  to  entitle  even  a  very  common¬ 
place  man  to  publish  a  book  when  he  comes  home,  that 
his  friends  may  know  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  If 
it  is  strange  and  new,  it  is  interesting  ;  and  on  this 
account  alone,  the  book  may  run  through  a  dozen 
editions,  without  possessing  one  spark  of  literary  me¬ 
rit.  In  the  same  way,  as  the  number  is  comparatively 
small,  and  was  still  smaller  a  few  years  ago,  who  have 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  great  revolutions,  or 
watched  the  progress  of  society  and  manners,  in  the  vast 
empires  springing  up  in  the  southern  divisions  of  the 
New  World,  any  thing  that  threw  light  upon  the  subject 
was  likely  to  be  favourably  received,  and  was  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  experimentum  crucis,  by  being  compared  with 
numerous  similar  w’orks  on  the  same  subject.  But  North 
i  America  is  far  more  trodden  ground.  The  first  flush  of 
curiosity  concerning  it  has  died  away.  A  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  to  New  York  and  through  the  United  States, 
or  to  Quebec  and  through  Canada,  is  merely  the  work  of 
a  summer  month  or  two,  and  consequently  all  the  read¬ 
ing  public,  either  by  report  or  actual  observation,  know 
pretty  accurately  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  how  things  are 
going  on  both  on  the  Hudson  and  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
even  on  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi.  The 
traveller,  therefore,  who  undertakes  to  publish  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  this  quarter,  must  be  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  than  merely  state  accurately  and  truly  what 
he  observes.  He  must  be  able  to  give  to  these  observa¬ 
tions  a  graphic  force  and  interest ;  to  draw  correct  in¬ 
ferences  from  them ;  to  reason  from  what  hjis  been  to 
what  may  or  will  be  ;  to  group  old  things  anew  ;  and  to 
find  in  the  freshness  of  his  own  mind  a  fruitful  source 
for  original  and  striking  trains  of  thought.  A  book  of 
travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa  is  judged  of  by  very  dif¬ 
ferent  rules,  from  a  book  of  travels  in  France  or  Ger¬ 
many.  In  the  one  case  we  think  of  the  traveller  more 
than  his  book  ;  and  if  he  prove  to  us  that  he  encountered 
many  dangers,  and  overcame  many  difficulties,  we  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  bound  to  refrain  from  any  severe  criticism 
on  his  literary  effort.  But,  in  the  other  case,  as  the  nar¬ 
rator  has  had  nothing  marvellous  either  to  do  or  to  suffer, 
and  as  he  voluntarily  pushes  into  our  hand  a  new  book  about 
scenes  and  places  with  which  we  are  all  perfectly  well 
acquainted,  we  feel  entitled  to  ask — what  intrinsic  merit 
or  novelty  do  its  contents  possess,  to  authorize  this  addi¬ 
tional  demand  upon  our  time  and  purse  ? 

It  is  by  this  higher  standard  that  we  propose  judging 
of  Captain  Hall’s  Travels  in  North  America ;  and  Ave  are 
happy  to  say  that,  taking  the  work  for  all  in  all,  we 
think  it  bears  the  test  exceedingly  well.  The  Captain  is 
a  lively,  intelligent,  active-minded  man,  who  is  not  con¬ 
tented  with  common-places,  and  who  likes  to  probe  things 
to  the  root.  He  does  not,  apparently,  possess  a  very  vivid 
fancy,  nor,  probably,  a  very  acute  sensibility,  nor,  so  far 
as  ^ve  can  discover,  is  his  stock  of  book-learning  very  va¬ 
ried  or  extensive;  but  then,  he  has  just  a  sufficient  sujv 
ply  of  both  fancy  and  sensibility  for  a  traveller, — that  is 
to  say,  he  has  enough  to  prevent  him  from  being  dull  and 
mechanical,  and  not  so  much  as  to  make  him  poetical* 
apocryphal,  or  mawkish;  and  as  to  his  book-learning,  the 
want  of  it  (if  it  be  a- wanting)  is  well  supplied  by  a 
knowdedge  of  life,  an  acquaintance  with  men  and  man¬ 
ners  under  almost  every  different  phasis,  a  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  very  complete  and  comprehensive  kind. 
a  man  has  naturally  fair  average  parts,  nothing  will 
speedily  mature  the  judgment  and  render  its  decisions 
valuable  as  foreign  travel.  Few  men  have  done  more  m 
this  way  than  Captain  Hall ;  and  whilst  we  have  cousi- 
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derable  confidence  in  his  judgment,  we  are  also  satisfied 
that  it  is  his  sincere  and  anxious  desire  never  to  allow 
it  to  be  influenced  by  preconceived  prejudices  of  any 
kind.  In  one  or  two  instances  his  scrupulousness  upon 
this  point  has  carried  him  a  little  too  far.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  tells  us  in  the  present  work,  that  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  form  his  opinions  entirely  for  himself, 
he  has  carefully  abstained  from  looking  over  the  pages 
of  a  single  preceding  traveller  in  North  America.  This 
may  have  been  conscientious — but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
argues  a  want  of  confidence  in  himself,  which,  we  think, 
an  author  ought  to  be  slow  to  confess.  No  doubt  there 
would  be  a  freshness  and  novelty  about  every  thing  he 
saw,  which  would  probably  strengthen  the  impression 
made  by  any  individual  object,  and  render  it  more  easy 
to  commit  to  paper  a  vivid  description  of  it ;  but  might  it 
not  be  an  object  which  had  been  described  a  thousand 
times  before  by  men  of  perhaps  superior  powers,  or  might 
there  not  be  doubts  and  difficulties  to  clear  up,  or  a  new 
mode  of  treating  the  subject,  which  could  never  be  dis¬ 
covered  unless  by  consulting  previous  authorities  ?  We 
regret,  both  for  our  own  sake  and  his,  that  Captain  Hall 
laid  down  the  resolution  of  reading  nothing  about  North 
America  till  his  own  work  concerning  it  issued  from  the 
press.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  rule,  we  should  have 
found  his  remarks  a  good  deal  more  condensed  in  several 
places,  whilst  in  others  we  should  probably  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  opinion  on  several  interesting  questions 
broached  by  his  predecessors,  but  not  yet  satisfactorily 
settled.  In  short,  we  think  it  clear  that  Captain  Hall’s 
plan  of  proceeding,  or  rather,  of  not  proceeding,  before 
visiting  a  foreign  country,  ought  to  have  no  imitators. 

Another  question  naturally  suggests  itself  at  the  out¬ 
set.  With  what  sort  of  feelings  towards  the  Americans 


did  our  traveller  enter  America  ?  Did  he  go  as  an  aris¬ 
tocrat  or  a  democrat  ?  Was  he  anxious  for  a  puff  from 
the  Quarterly,  or  was  he  more  ambitious  of  the  praises  of 
the  Westminster  Review  ?  In  the  very  first  chapter, 
Captain  Hall  alludes  to  this  subject  at  some  length  ;  and, 
with  becoming  earnestness,  labours  to  convince  his  reader 
that  he  went  into  the  country  determined  to  judge  de¬ 
liberately  and  candidly,  and  to  be  guided  by  no  rule  but 
that  of  setting  down  his  own  sincere  impressions,  what¬ 
ever  these  might  be.  We  feel  convinced  that  Captain  Hall 
has  conscientiously  adhered  throughout  to  this  determina¬ 
tion  ;  only  we  suspect  that,  without  being  aware  of  it,  he 
has  what  we  may  term  a  British  mode  of  thinking,  which, 
in  several  instances,  is  scarcely  calculated  to  do  complete 
justice  to  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Americans. 
As  a  whole,  however,  his  work  is  a  fair  and  honourable 
one,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  appreciated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  we  think  it  a 
Utile  too  long ;  but  this  we  easily  forgive,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  great  mass  of  amusing  and  valuable  matter  it 
contains.  Uptm  many  political,  agricultural,  and  com¬ 
mercial  questions  of  moment.  Captain  Hall  speaks  to  the 
point,  and  with  great  good  sense ;  while,  as  a  mere  tra¬ 
veller,  or  lively  and  picturesque  narrator,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  follow  him,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Captain  Hall,  along  with  his  wife  and  infant  daughter, 
(both  of  whom  accompanied  him  in  all  his  subsequent 
peregrinations,  encountering  every  inconvenience  with  an 
indomitable  spirit  worthy  of  their  name,)  sailed  for  New 
lork  in  April  1827.  He  proceeded  up  the  Hudson, 
niade  a  short  trip  to  Massachusetts,  and  then  turning 
westwa^,  travelled  along  the  Grand  Erie  Canal  to  Nia- 
he  visited  Eake  Erie,  and  then  proceeded 
through  Canada,  along  Lake  Ontario,  and  down  the  St 
^wrence,  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  In  September,  he 
^crossed  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  proceeded  by  Lake 
hanri plain,  Saratoga,  and  Albany,  to  Boston.  Here  he 
J'emaiiied  sometime,  visiting  all  the  public  institutions  in 
^0  about  the  town,  and  devoting  his  attention  exclusive- 
American  affairs — such  as  their  religion,  their  ma- 
“^ulactori^s,  their  naval  resources,  their  system  of  educa¬ 


tion,  the  influence  of  females  in  society,  their  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  other  matters  of  importance.  Having  re¬ 
turned  from  Boston  to  New  York,  he  once  more  left  that 
city  for  Philadelphia,  and  from  Philadelphia  went  on 
to  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Columbia,  and 
Charleston,  journeying  of  course  through  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  From  Charles¬ 
ton  he  went  down  the  coast  to  Savannah  ;  and  then,  again 
turning  to  the  Avest,  made  a  v^ery  extensive  tour  through 
Georgia,  along  the  Alabama,  and  down  upon  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  at  New  Orleans.  Proceeding  thence  up  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  its  confluence,  first  with  the  Ohio,  and  then  wdth 
the  Missouri,  it  is  difficult  to  say  Avhere  the  expedition 
might  have  ended,  had  not  a  severe  illness  which  over¬ 
took  the  child  made  it  necessary  to  get  aAvay  from  these 
great  rivers  as  fast  as  jmssible,  and  into  a  more  northern 
latitude.  Captain  Hall  accordingly  crossed  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  mountains,  and,  going  through  Pennsylvania,  ar¬ 
rived  a  third  time  at  New  York,  from  which  he  soon 
afterwards  took  his  final  departure  for  England,  and  in 
July  1828,  landed  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  months  and  five  days.  During  this 
busy  intervfil,  independently  of  the  double  v(»yage  across 
the  Atlantic,  he  had  travelled  in  America  eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  miles,  as  a  married  man,  and  without 
meeting  Avith  the  slightest  accident. 

In  our  quotations  from  this  Avork,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  graA’er  subject^  it  discusses. 
We  must  content  ourselves  Avith  seriously  i*ecommending 
these  to  the  best  attention  of  our  readers  ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  present  a  feAV  miscellaneous  extracts,  Avhich 
may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the  general  tone  of  the 
book,  and  Avhich  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  both  amu¬ 
sing  and  interesting.  Without  farther  preface  Ave  sub¬ 
join  these  passages  : — 

AMERICAN  JEALOUSY. 

‘‘  Thus  it  eA^er  was,  in  great  things  as  Avell  as  in  small,  on 
graA’e  or  ludicrous  occasions.  They  were  eternally  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  they  suspected  us  of  a 
design  to  find  fault,  at  times  when  nothing  on  eaith  was  fiu*- 
ther  from  our  thoughts.  Whenever  any  thing  favourable 
happened,  by  chance  or  otherAvise,  to  be  stilted  Avith  respect 
to  England,  there  Avas  straightAvay  a  fidget  till  the  said  cir- 
cumstaric-e  AV’as  counterbalanced  by  something  equally  good 
or  much  better  in  America.  To  such  an  extent  Avas  this 
jealous  fever  canded,  that  I  hardly  recollect  above  half  a 
dozen  occasions  during  the  Avhole  journey,  when  England 
AA’^as  mentioned,  that  the  slightest  interest  of  an  agi’eeable 
kind  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  audience;  or  that  a 
brisk  cross  fire  Avas  not  instantly  opened  on  all  hands  to  de¬ 
preciate  Avhat  had  been  said  ;  or,  Avhich  wjis  still  more  fre¬ 
quent,  to  build  up  something  finer,  or  taller,  or  larger,  in 
America  to  overmatch  it.  it  always  occurred  to  me,  that 
they  paid  themselves  and  their  institutions  the  \'ery  poorest 
description  of  compliment  by  this  course  of  proceeding  ;  and 
it  Avould  be  quite  easy  to  shoAV  Avhy.” — Vol.  I.  pp.  1 10-11. 

NAAIES  OF  PLACES  IN  AMERICA. 

“  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  travellers  in  America,  I  am 
told — for  I  have  read  no  travels  in  that  country — to  ridicule 
the  practice  of  giving  to  unknoAvn  and  inconsiderable  vil- 
biges,  the  names  of  places  long  hallowed  by  classical  recol¬ 
lections.  I  Avas  disposed,  hoAvever,  at  one  time  to  think, 
that  there  AA^as  nothing  absurd  in  the  matter.  I  did  not 
deny  that,  on  first  looking  at  the  map,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly,  on  hearing  stage-drivers  and  stJige-passengers  talking 
of  IVoy,  Ithacii,  and  Rome,  and  still  more,  Avhen  I  heard 
them  speaking  of  the  toAvns  of  Cicero,  Homer,  or  Manlius, 
an  involuntary  smile  found  its  Avay  to  the  lips,  followed 
often  by  a  good  hearty  laugh.  The  oddity  and  incongruity 
of  the  thing  Avere  much  heightened  by  the  admixture  of  such 
modern  appellations  as  Truxton,  Sullivan,  and  Tompkins, 
jumbled  up  with  the  Indian  names  of  Onondaga,  Oneida, 
and  Chitteningo. 

“  A  little  longer  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
hoAvever,  led  me  to  a  diflerent  ccmclusion.  All  these  iin- 
courteous,  and  at  first  irrepressible,  feelings  of  ridicule, 
were,  I  hoped,  quite  eradicated ;  and  I  tried  to  fancy  that 
there  was  something  v’ery  interesting,  almost  amiabU*,  la 
any  circumstances,  no  matter  how  trivial,  Avhich  contribu¬ 
ted  to  showj  even  indirectly,  that  these. descendants  of  oui*s 
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were  still  willing  to  keep  up  the  old  and  generous  recol¬ 
lections  of  their  youth ;  and  although  they  had  broken  the 
cords  of  national  union,  that  they  were  still  disposed  to  bind 
themselves  to  us,  by  the  ties  of  classical  sentiment  at  least. 
For  these  reasons,  then,  I  was  inclined  to  approve,  in 
theory,  of  the  taste  which  had  appropriated  the  ancient 
names  alluded  to,  I  had  also  a  sort  of  hope,  that  the  mere 
use  of  the  words  would  insensibly  blend  with  their  present 
occupations,  and  so  keep  alive  some  traces  of  the  old  spirit, 
described  to  me  as  fast  melting  away. 

By  the  same  train  of  friendly  reasoning,  I  was  led  to 
imagine  it  possible,  that  the  adoption  of  such  names  as  Au¬ 
burn, — ‘loveliest  village  of  the  plain,* — Port  Byron,  and 
the  innumerable  Londons,  Diiblins,  Edinburghs,  and  so 
on,  were  indicative  of  a  latent  or  lingering  kindliness  to¬ 
wards  the  old  country.  The  notion,  that  it  was  degrading 
to  the  venerable  Roman  names,  to  fix  them  upon  these 
mushroom  towns  in  the  wilderness,  I  combated,  I  fiattered 
myself,  somewhat  adroitly,  on  the  principle  that,  so  far 
from  the  memory  of  Ithaca  or  Syracuse,  or  any  such  plac^e, 
being  degraded  by  the  appropriation,  the  honcmr  rather  lay 
with  the  ancients,  who,  it  is  the  fashion  to  take  for  grant¬ 
ed,  enjoy'^ed  a  less  amount  of  freedom  and  intelligence  than 
their  modern  namesakes. 

“  ‘  Let  us,’  I  said  one  day  to  a  friend  who  was  impugn¬ 
ing  these  doctrines,  ‘  let  us  take  Syracuse  for  example, 
which,  in  the  year  1820,  consisted  of  one  house,  one  mill, 
and  one  tavern  :  now,  in  1827,  it  holds  fifteen  hundred  in¬ 
habitants,  has  two  large  churches,  innumerable  wealthy 
shops  filled  with  goods,  brought  there  by  water-Cxirriage 
from  every  corner  of  the  globe;  two  large  and  splendid 
hotels ;  many  dozens  of  grocery-stores,  or  whisky  shops ; 
several  busy  printing-presses,  from  one  of  which  issues  a 
weekly  newspaper  ;  a  daily  post  from  the  east,  the  south, 
and  the  west;  has  a  broad  canal  running  through  its  bo¬ 
som  ; — in  short,  it  is  a  great  and  free  city.  Where  is  this 
to  be  matched,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘  in  ancient  Italy  or  Greece?’ 

“  It  grieves  me  much,  however,  to  have  the  ungracious 
task  forced  upon  me  of  entirely  demolishing  my^  own  plau¬ 
sible  handiwork.  But  truth  renders  it  necessary  to  declare, 
that,  after  a  long  acquaintance  with  all  these  matters,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  was  all  in  the  wrong,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  word  of  sense  in  what  I  had  uttered  with  so  much  stu¬ 
died  candour.  What  is  the  most  provoking  pr<K>f  that  this 
line  doctrine  of  profitable  associations  was  practically  ab¬ 
surd,  is  the  fact,  that  even  I  myself,  though  comparatively 
so  little  ac4{uainted  with  the  classicid-sou Tiding  places  in 
question,  have,  alas  !  seen  and  heard  enough  of  them  to 
liave  nearly  all  my  classical  recollections  swept  away  by  the 
contact.  Kow,  therefore,  whenever  I  meet  with  the  name 
of  a  Roman  city,  or  an  author,  or  a  general,  instead  of  ha¬ 
ving  my  thoughts  carried  back,  as  heretofore,  to  the  regions 
of  antiquity,  I  am  trans|>orte(l  forthwith,  in  imagination, 
to  the  post-road  on  my  way  to  Lake  Erie ;  and  my^  joints 
and  bones  turn  sore  at  the  bare  recollection  of  joltings,  and 
other  nameless  vulgar  annoyances,  by  day'  and  by'  night, 
which,  I  much  fear,  will  outlive  all  the  little  classical  know-  | 
ledge  of  iny  juvenile  days.” — Vol.  I.  pp.  131-4. 

DRESS  OF  THE  AMERICANS. 

“  The  ladies  in  America  obtain  their  fashions  direct  from 
Paris.  I  speak  now  of  the  great  cities  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  the  communicjition  Avith  Europe  is  easy'  and  fre¬ 
quent.  In  the  back  settlements,  peo[de  are  obliged  to  catch 
what  opportunities  come  in  their  way ;  and,  accordingly, 
many  applications  were  made  to  us  for  a  sight  of  our  ward¬ 
robe,*  Avhich,  it  may  be  suppose<l,  was  none  of  the  largest. 
The  child’s  clothes  excited  most  interest,  however,  and  pat¬ 
terns  were  aske*!  for  on  many  occasions. 

“  W^hile  touching  on  this  subject,  I  hope  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say'  a  few  Avords,  Avithout  giving  offence — cer¬ 
tainly  Avithout  meaning  to  giA'e  any — respecting  the  attire 
of  the  male  part  of  the  population,  who,  I  ha\'e  reason  to 
think,  do  not,  generally  s|>eaking,  consider  dress  an  object 
deserving  of  nearly  so  much  attention  as  it  undoubtedly 
ought  to  receive.  It  seems  to  me  that  dress  is  a  branch,  anil 
not  an  unimportant  branch,  of  manners — a  science  they'  all 
profess  themseU’es  anxious  to  study'.  The  men,  probably 
without  their  being  aAV'are  of  it,  have,  somehow  or  other, 
acquire<l  a  habit  of  negligence,  in  this  respect,  quite  obvious 
to  the  eye  of  a  sti*anger.  From  the  hat,  Avbich  is  never 
brushed,  to  the  shoe,  which  is  seldom  polislu^,  all  parts  of  ! 
their  dress  ai*e  often  left  pretty  much  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Nothing  seems  to  fit,  or  to  lie  made  Avith  any  pre¬ 
cision.  It  is  very  true,  they  are  quite  at  lilx^rty  to  adopt 
that  form  of  dress,  us  avcII  us  that  form  of  goyeriimeut,  ! 


which  pleases  them  best ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hope  it 
Avill  be  granted,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other,  contra¬ 
distinguished  as  they  are  so  much  from  Avhat  is  seen  else¬ 
where,  are  perfectly  fair  points  of  remark  for  a  foreigner,” 
— Vol.  I,  pp.  156-7. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  AN  AMERICAN  VILLAGE. 

“  On  the  26th  of  June  1827,  Ave  strolled  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Rochester,  under  the  guidance  of  a  most  obliging 
and  intelligent  friend,  a  native  of  this  part  of  the  countn’. 
Every'  thing  in  this  bustling  place  ap|>eared  to  be  in  motion. 
The  very  streets  seemed  to  be  starting  up  of  their  OAvn  ac¬ 
cord,  ready'-made,  and  looking  as  fresh  and  new  as  if  they 
had  been  tui’iied  out  of  the  Avorkmen’s  hands  but  an  hour 
before— or  that  a  great  boxful  of  new  houses  had  been  sent 
by  steam  from  NeAV  York,  and  tumbled  out  on  the  half- 
clear  land.  The  canal  banks  AA'ere,  in  some  places,  still 
unturfed  ;  the  lime  seemed  hardly  dry  in  the  masonry  of 
the  aqueduct,  in  the  bridges,  and  in  the  numberless  great 
saw-mills  aiid  manufactories.  In  many  of  these  buildings 
the  people  Avei’e  at  Avork  beloAV  stairs,  Avhile  at  top  the  car¬ 
penters  were  busy'  nailing  on  the  ])lanks  of  the  roof. 

“  Some  dwellings  Avere  half  painted,  Avhilethe  foundations 
of  others,  Avithin  five  yards’  distance,  Avere  only  beginning. 
I  ciinnot  say'  hoAV  many  churches,  court-houses,  jiiils,  and 
hotels  I  counted  all  in  motion,  eree]»iiig  upwards.  Several 
streets  Avere  neiirly  finished,  but  bad  not,  as  y'et,  received 
I  their  names  ;  and  many'  others  Avere  in  the  reverse  predica¬ 
ment,  being  named  but  not  commenced, — their  local  habi¬ 
tation  being  merely’  signified  by  lines  of  stakes.  Here  anp 
there  Ave  saw  great  Avarehouses,  Avithout  Aviiidow  sa.shes, 
but  half  filled  Avith  goods,  and  furnished  AA’ith  hoisting- 
cranes,  ready  to  fish  up  the  huge  pyramids  of  Hour  barrels, 
bales,  and  boxes,  lying  in  the  streets.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  spire,  ot  a  Presbyterian  church  rose  to  a  great 
height ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  supporting  tower  aa'rs  to  be 
seen  the  dial-plate  of  a  clock,  of  Avhich  the  machinery,  in  the 
hurry'-skurry',  had  been  left  at  New  York.  1  need  not  say 
that  these  hall-finished,  whole-finishe<l,  and  embryo  streets, 
Avere  crowded  with  people,  carts,  stages,  ciittle,  pigs,  far  be- 
y'ond  the  reach  of  numbers;  and,  as  all  these  were  lifting 
up  their  voices  together,  in  keejdiig  Avith  the  clatter  of  ham¬ 
mers,  the  ringing  of  axes,  and  the  creaking  of  machinery, 
there  Avas  a  fine  concert,  I  assure  you  ! 

“  But  it  struck  us  that  the  interest  of  the  toAvn,  for  it 
seems  idle  to  call  it  a  village,  Avas  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
suburbs.  A  few  y’ears  ago  the  Avhole  of  that  part  of  the 
country  Avas  covered  Avith  a  dark,  silent  forest ;  and  CA’cnas 
it  Avas,  Ave  could  not  proceed  a  mile  in  any'  direction,  except 
that  of  the  high-road,  Avithout  coming  full  butt  against  the 
woods  of  time  immemorial.  When  land  is  cleared  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation,  the  stumps  are  left  standing  for 
many'  y'ears,  from  its  being  easier,  as  Avell  as  more  profita¬ 
ble  in  other  respects,  to  plough  round  them,  than  to  Avaste 
time  and  labour  in  rooting  them  out  or  burning  them,  or 
blowing  them  up  Avith  gunpoAA'der.  But  Avhen  a  forest  is 
levelled,  Avith  a  view  to  building  a  town  in  its  place,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  system  must  of  course  be  adopted.  The  trees  must 
then  be  remoA'ed,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  means  of 
the  [iroprietor,  or  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Thus,  one 
man  possessed  of  capital,  Avill  clear  his  lot  of  the  Avood,  and 
erect  houses,  or  even  streets,  across  it ;  Avhile,  on  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  land,  the  trees  may  be  still  growing.  And  it  actually 
occurred  to  us  several  times  vvithin  the  immediate  limits  ot 
the  inhabited  town  itself — in  streets,  too,  Avhere  shops  AA'ere 
ojiened,  and  all  sorts  of  business  actually'  going  on,  that  we 
had  to  driA'e  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  to 
avoid  the  stumps  of  an  oak,  or  a  hemlock,  or  a  pine-tree, 
staring  us  full  in  the  face. 

“  On  diiving  a  little  beymnd  the  streets,  toward  the 
Avoods,  AV'e  came  to  a  s[)ace  about  an  acre  in  size,  roughly 
enclosed,  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  SAvell  in  the  ground. 

“  ‘  What  can  this  place  be  for?’ 

“  ‘  Oh,*  said  my'  companion,  ‘  that  is  the  graA’e-y'ard.’^ 

“  ‘  Grave-yard— Avhat  is  that?’  said  I ;  tor  I  aaus  quite 
adrift. 

“  ‘  Why',  surely',’  said  he,  ‘  y'ou  know  AA'hat  a  graA'C-yard 
is?  It  is  a  burying-ground.  All  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
place  are  buried  there,  AA'hatever  be  their  persuasion.  Y  e 
don’t  use  churchyards  in  America.’ 

“  After  AV'e  had  gone  about  a  mile  from  town,  the  forest 
thickened,  aa’c  lost  sight  of  every  ti*ace  of  a  human  dwell¬ 
ing,  or  of  human  interference  AA'ith  nature  in  any  shape. 
\Ve  stood  considering  Avhat  Ave  should  do  next,  Avlien  the 
loud  crash  of  a  falling  tree  met  our  ears.  Our  friendly 
guide  AVds  showing  olf  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  and 
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fiuite  dad,  he  said,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
the  very  hrst  step  in  the  process  of  town-making.  After  a 
Air.zaii  scramble  amongst  trees,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
irro'w  up  and  decay  century  after  century,  we  came  to  a  spot 
where  three  or  foiir  men  were  employed  in  clearing  out  a 
street,  as  they  declared,  though  any  thing  more  unlike  a 
street  could  not  well  be  conceived.  Nevertheless,  the  ground 
ill  question  certainly  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  the  town. 
It  had  been  chalked  out  by  the  surveyor’s  stakes,  and  some 
soeculators  having  taken  up  the  lots  for  immediate  build¬ 
ing  of  course  found  it  necessary  to  open  a  street  through 
the  woods,  to  afford  a  line  of  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  village.  As  fast  as  the  trees  were  cut  down,  they 
were  stripped  of  their  branches  and  drawn  off  by  oxen,  sawn 
into  planks,  or  otherwise  fashioned  to  the  purposes  of  build- 
in*^  without  one  moment’s  delay.  There  was  little  or  no 
ex^geration,  therefore,  in  supposing  with  our  friend,  that 
the  same  fir  which  might  be  waving  about  in  full  life  and 
vigour  in  the  morning,  should  be  cut  down,  dragged  into 
daylight,  squared,  framed,  and,  before  night,  be  hoisted  up 
to  make  a  beam  or  rafter  to  some  tavern,  or  factory,  or 
store,  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  which,  twenty-four  hours 
before,  had  existed  only  on  paper,  and  yet  which  might  be 
completed  from  end  to  end  within  a  week  afterwards.” — 
Vol.  I.  pp.  160-4. 

THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1827,  we  went  from  Lockport  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  which  infinitely^  exceeded  our  antici¬ 
pations.  I  think  it  right  to  begin  with  this  ex[dicit  state¬ 
ment,  because  I  do  not  remember  in  any  instance  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  or  in  Fhigland,  when  the  subject  vv^as  broached,  that 
the  first  (luestion  has  not  been,  ‘  Did  the  Falls  answer  your 
expectations?’  The  best  answer  on  this  subject  I  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  heard  of,  was  made  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  been  at  Niagara,  and  on  his  return  was  appealed  to  by 
a  party  he  met  on  the  Avay  going  to  the  Falls,  who  natu- 
mlly  asked  him  if  he  thought  they  would  be  disappointed, 
‘  Why,  no,’  said  he :  ‘  Not  unless  you  expect  to  witness  the 
sea  coming  down  from  the  moon  i* 

«  «  «  «  «  ^ 

The  first  glimpse  we  got  of  the  great  Fall  was  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  below  it,  from  the  right,  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Without  attempting  to  describe 
it,  I  may  say,  that  I  felt  quite  sure  no  subsequent  examina¬ 
tion,  whether  near  or  remote,  could  ever  remove,  or  even 
materially  Aveaken,  the  impression  left  by  this  first  view. 
From  the  time  we  discovered  the  stream,  and  esp.ecially  af¬ 
ter  coming  within  hearing  of  the  cataract,  our  expectations 
were,  of  course,  Avound  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  Most 
people,  I  suppose,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  must,  on  some 
occasion  or  other,  have  found  themseU^es  on  the  eve  of  a 
momentous  occurrence;  and,  by  recalling  AAdiat  they  expe¬ 
rienced  at  that  time,  Avill,  perhaps,  understand  better  Avhat 
was  felt,  than  I  can  A^enture  to  describe  it.  I  remember 
myself  experiencing  something  akin  to  it  at  St  Helena, 
when  waiting  in  Napoleon’s  outer  room,  under  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  tread  Avhich  I  heard  Avas  from  the  foot 
of  the  man,  Avho,  a  short  Avhile  before,  had  roved  at  Avill 
over  so  gi’eat  a  portion  of  the  Avorld ;  but  whose  range  AA^as 
now  confined  to  a  few  chambei*s ;  Jind  that  I  Avas  sejiarated 
from  this  astonishing  person  only  by  a  door  Avhich  Avas 
just  about  to  open — so  it  Avas  AA'ith  Niagara.  I  knew  that, 
at  the^  next  turn  of  the  road,  I  should  behold  the  most 
splendid  sight  on  earth, — the  outlet  to  those  mighty  reser¬ 
voirs,  Avhich  contain,  it  is  said,  one-half  of  the  fresh  Avater 
on  the  suifacc  of  our  planet.” — Vol.  I.  p.  177-81. 

^  Illustrations,  it  is  Avell  knoAvn,  generally  mystify  the 
subject  instead  of  clearing  it  up ;  so  I  shall  not  compai’e 
t  ns  evening’s  drive  to  trotting  up  or  doAvn  a  pair  of  stairs, 
or.  111  tliat  case,  there  would  be  some  kind  of  regulm’ity  in 
ie  develojiement  of  the  bumps  ;  but  Avith  us  there  was  no 
Warning— no  pause  ;  and  Avhen  Ave  least  expected  a  jolt, 
own  went  smack  !  dcish  1  crash  !  forging,  like  a  ship  in 
**^ad-8ea,  right  into  a  hole  half-a-yard  deep.  At  other 
ures,  Avhen  an  ominous  bre;ik  in  the  road  seemed  to  indi- 
a  the  coming  inischief,  and  AV’e  clung,  grinning  like  gidin 
^  i,  to  the  railing  at  the  sides  of  the  waggon,  expecting  a 
nciissioii,  Avhich,  in  the  next  instant,  Avas  to  dislocate  half 
^  in  our  bodies,  down  Ave  sank  into  a  bed  of  mud, 

mrT  ^  ^  bottom  and  sides  had  been  padded  Avith 

^n  tor  oui’  express  accommodation.” — Vol.  1.  p.  268. 

W  1  * 

e  iiav’e  no  room  for  more  quotations  to-day,  but  as 

0  not  think  any  Avork  has  been  recently  published 


from  Avhich  we  could  cull  more  entertainment  for  our 
readers,  Ave  shall,  in  all  probability,  retui’n  to  it  next 
Aveek. 


Trials  and  other  Proceedings  in  matters  Criminal,  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland ;  selected  from 
the  Records  of  that  Court,  and  from  Original  Manu¬ 
scripts  preserved  in  the  General  Register- House,  JEdin- 
burgh.  By  Robert  Pitcairn,  W.  S.,  &c.  &c.  Ptu*t  II. 
Edinburgh.  William  Tait.  1829. 

We  revicAved  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  which  ap¬ 
peared  about  a  month  ago,  in  a  A^ry  decent,  dull,  and  bu¬ 
siness-like  manner.  We  shall  probably  revieAV  the  l^ai’ts 
Avhich  are  to  folloAV,  after  a  similar  fashion.  But,  Avith 
regard  to  the  Part  now  before  us,  Ave  mean  to  alloAV  our- 
seh^es  a  little  liberty.  To  this  resolution  Ave  are  moA'ed 
by  a  tAvofold  reason.  In  the  first  jdace,  though  the  jHir- 
tion  of  the  records  of  our  criminal  court,  at  which  Mr 
Pitcairn  is  noAV  arriA^ed,  are  more  full  and  more  regular¬ 
ly  kept  than  at  an  eiirlier  jieriod,  they  are  still  too  meagre 
to  alloAV  of  our  speaking  with  certainty  of  the  forms  and 
principles  of  laAV  recognised  at  the  time  of  Avdiich  they 
are  a  monument ;  and,  besides,  no  inconsiderable  space  in 
this  Second  Part  is  allotted  to  a  laborious  and  unexpect¬ 
edly  successful  attempt  to  fill  up,  aliunde,  a  gap  of  four 
years  in  the  Books  of  Adjournal.  Although  full,  therefore, 
of  valuable  hints,  it  does  not  throAV  iiny  broad  or  decided¬ 
ly  new  light  upon  our  legal  antiquities ;  and  Ave  conse¬ 
quently  decline  launching  at  present  on  so  wdde  an  ocean. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  contents  of  the  present  number  of 
this  publication  are  such  as  irresistibly  incline  us  to  pick 
out  and  lay  before  our  readers,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  gos¬ 
sip,  some  of  the  inarAxdlous  tales  Avith  AAdiich  it  abounds. 
With  all  deference,  therefore,  Ave  offer  our  friends  the 
most  full  and  authentic  narrativ’c  of  the  state  of  the  infer¬ 
nal  kingdom  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  that  has  yet 
been  giv'en  to  the  public. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
increased  AAdth  the  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  this  a  mistake.  The  belief  AA'as 
as  prevalent  before,  but  the  laxness  and  remissness  of  the 
Avealthy  and  indolent  Catholic  priesthood  Avas  the  cause 
that  less  Avas  said  of  it.  The  reformed  clergy  merely  re¬ 
tained  on  this  point  the  superstition  of  their  predecessors, 
but  they  set  themselAX's  Avith  more  noise  and  more  ener¬ 
gy  to  OA’erthroAV  Avhat  they  conceived  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  Satan.  The  Avarfare  Avas  carried  on  sharply ;  under 
James,  more  regular  and  systematic  tactics  Av^ere  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  by  his  vigorous  geueralshiji  the  hellish  host  aa'iis 
driv'cn  to  great  straits.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  his 
riper  years,  he  penned,  with  his  own  royal  hand,  a 
most  masterly  treatise  against  tlie  praidice  of  witchcraft. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known,  that  this  trea¬ 
tise  contains  merely  the  matured  experience  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  campaigns.  The  matter  stands  thus.  In  1589, 
Anne  of  Denmark  was  intercepted  in  her  way  to  this 
country  by  a  tempest,  which  obliged  her  to  put  back.  In 
a  fit  of  impatient  gallantry  James  took  shipiiing  for  Den¬ 
mark,  where  he  was  married  to  the  Princess.  Return¬ 
ing  with  his  bride  to  Scotland  in  May  1590,  he  tooexjM;- 
rienced  some  bulfeting  from  severe  gales.  Now,  these 
gales  happening  during  the  winter,  and  early  in  spring, 
a  time  at  which  such  phenomena  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  our  latitudes,  it  was  evident  to  the  dullest  apprehen¬ 
sion,  that  they  must  be  caused  by  some  infernal  agency 
at  work  to  thwart  the  Avdll  of  the  growing  Solomon. 
James,  whose  disposition,  by  nature  and  education,  had 
more  of  the  pedagogue  than  the  king,  and  who  was  withal 
a  little  timid,  where  his  own  person  was  concerned,  was 
easily  induced  to  take  strong  immures  against  those  da¬ 
ring  enchanters  who  had  waged  war  with  majesty  itself. 
F^arly  in  1591,  many  suspected  |K‘rsoris  were  “  appre- 
hendit  and  jmt  to  div’ers  sortes  of  trialls.”  In  June,  of 
the  same  yeaj-,  his  majesty  gave  a  proof  of  his  determina- 
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tion  that  no  witch  should  escape  through  ill-judged  lenity 
in  the  assize,  by  causing  the  majority  of  a  jury  who  had 
thoughtlessly  acquitted  one,  to  be  “  dilatit  of  eirour”  in 
his  own  royal  presence.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  he  granted  a  commission  to  several  of  his  counsellors 
for  the  more  effectual  enquiry  after,  and  discovery  of, 
witchcraft.  Owing  to  these  energetic  measures  many 
hidden  crimes  were  brought  to  light,  and  many  delin¬ 
quents  punished. 

•  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  owing  to  the  means  of  dis¬ 
covering  witches  not  having  been  at  that  time  brought  to 
the  last  degree  of  precision  and  certainty,  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  that  many  innocent  suffered  along  with  the 
guilty.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Alesoun  Balfour,  condemned 
in  virtue  of  her  own  confession,  the  unfortunate  woman 
declared,  when  led  to  the  stake, — “  That  the  tyme  of  hir 
first  depositioun  sche  wes  tortoured  diverse  and  severall 
tymes  in  the  Caschielawis,  and  sindrie  tymis  takin  out 
of  thame  deid,  and  out  of  all  remembrance  eithir  of  guid 
or  ewill ;  as  likewyis  hir  guidman  being  in  the  stokis,  hir 
sone  tortourit  in  the  Buitis,  and  hir  dochtir  put  in  the 
Pilliewinkis,  quhairwith  sche  and  thay  wer  swa  vexit  and 
tormentit,  that  pairtlie  to  eschew  ane  gretar  torment  and 
pwnieschement,  and  upoun  promeis  of  hir  lyffe  and  guid 
deid,  falslie  and  aganis  hir  saul  and  conscience,  sche  maid 
yat  confessioun,  and  na  uther  wy  is.  ”  The  unhappy  woman 
suffered,  adhering  to  this  declaration  to  the  last.  The 
production  of  a  copy  of  it,  notorially  attested,  was  af¬ 
terwards  held  by  an  assize  sufficient  for  clearing  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Orkney  of  an  accusation  that  he  had  consulted 
with  witches.  We  have  met  with  nothing  in  history 
more  affecting  than  this  death  declaration  of  poor  Aleson  ; 
it  is  the  wailing  of  outraged  nature  suffering  from  the 
absurdity  and  brutality  of  man. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  victims  of  the  ages 
of  superstition  were  not  always  so  innocent  as  this  poor 
woman.  The  guilt  of  some  of  them  is  of  a  nature  that 
renders  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  dreadful  as  they 
were,  almost  impossible.  This  is  the  most  painful  thing 
in  the  history  of  witchcraft,  that,  while  we  acknowledge 
the  absurdity  of  the  sentence,  we  can  rarely  feel  for  the 
sufferer.  Both  the  j  udge  and  the  accused  believed  in  the 
power  of  spells,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  condemned 
person  met  with  little  worse  treatment  than  his  unnatu¬ 
ral  indulgence  of  pride,  malice,  covetousness,  and  licen¬ 
tious  pleasure  deserved. 

The  crime  of  witchcraft  was  not  confined  to  the  lower 
orders.  We  find,  in  Mr  Pitcairn’s  pages,  no  less  than 
three  instances  in  which  the  parties  accused  are  of  high 
rank.  Catherine  Lady  Fowlis,  (p.  191,)  to  whose  case 
we  alluded  on  a  former  occasion,  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  not  only  of  high  birth,  but  strong  mind.  Ambi¬ 
tious  views,  and  a  natural  tinge  of  the  age’s  superstition, 
led  her  at  first  to  seek  supernatural  aid.  But  she  seems 
soon  to  have  penetrated  the  hollow  mummery  of  the 
crones  to  whom  she  applied,  and  to  have  moved  onward 
to  her  purpose;  with  a  clear  eye  and  reckless  heai't.  She 
allowed  them  to  proceed  with  their  incantations,  but  re¬ 
lied  solely  on  their  skill  in  preparing  poisons.  Her  step¬ 
son,  Mr  Hector  Monro,  (p.  201,)  was  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter.  His  mind  appears  to  have  been  as  sickly  as  his 
body.  He  was  accused  of  trafficking  with  witches  to 
procure  health.  The  extent  of  his  guilt  was  selfishly 
taking  steps,  which  his  foster-mother  had  persuaded  him 
would  save  his  life,  at  the  expense  of  his  brothers.  Both 
of  these  precious  kinsfolk  were  acquitted.  Eufame  Mak- 
ealzane,  (p.  247,)  their  equal  in  rank,  was  a  character 
differing  from  both.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Clifton- 
hall,  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  eminent  in  litera¬ 
ture,  and  distinguished  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman. 
With  the  exception  of  her  alleged  share  in  the  treasonable 
conspiracy  against  the  king  and  queen,  she  seems  to  have 
dabbled  in  the  black  art  solely  for  the  purj>ose  of  facili- 
.  tating  hej*  enjoyment  of  licentious  pleasures,  and  ensuring 
her  veiigeauce  on  such  as  stood  in  her  way.  She  suffered 


the  most  severe  death  the  court  could  adjudge,  being  burnt 
without  having  been  previously  strangled.  She  appeal’s 
to  have  believed  in  her  own  supernatural  powers,  and  to 
have  gloried  in  them  to  the  last. 

Johnne  Feane  is  another  remarkable  individual.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  schoolmaster  at  Tranent,  and 
was  a  person  of  no  small  consequence,  being  “  Register 
and  Secretar  to  the  Devil.”  It  was  his  office  to  lead  the 
ring  in  the  preparatory  incantation  of  dancing  “  widder- 
schinnes  about.”  Also,  on  entering  the  church  where 
their  meetings  were  held,  he  “  blew  up  the  duris,  and 
blew  in  the  lychtis,  quhilkis  were  lyke  mekle  blak  can- 
dillis,  stiking  round  about  the  pulpett.”  He  sat  next  to 
the  Devil,  on  his  left  hand.  He  had  the  power,  while 
lying  in  his  bed,  to  be  “  tane  in  the  spreit,  and  to  be 
careit  and  transportit  to  many  montanes,  as  thocht  threw 
all  the  warld.”  He  could  go  in  the  body  “  souch  and 
athairt  the  eird,”  and  skim  over  the  sea  in  a  riddle.  He 
could  open  “  ane  lok  be  his  sorcerie,  be  blawing  in  ane  wo¬ 
man’s  hand,  himselff  sittand  at  the  fireside.”  “  Being cum- 
and  furth  of  Patrik  Umphrais  sonis  house  in  the  mylne, 
under  nycht,  fra  his  supper,  and  passand  to  Tranent  on 
horsbak  and  ane  man  with  him,  he,  be  his  devilisch  craft, 
rasit  up  foure  candillis  upoune  the  horssis  luggis,  and  ane 
uther  candill  upoune  the  staff  which  the  man  had  in  his 
hand ;  and  gaif  sic  lycht  as  gif  itt  had  bene  day  lycht ; 
lyk  as  the  saidis  candillis  returnit  with  the  said  man  quhill 
his  hamecuming ;  and  causit  him  fall  deid  at  his  entre 
within  the  hous.” 

Agnes  Sampsoune  is  said  by  Spotswood  to  have  been 
“  not  of  the  base  and  ignorant  sort  of  witches,  but  ma- 
tron-like,  grave  and  settled  in  her  answers,  which  were 
all  to  some  purpose.”  She  seems  to  have  been  a  profess¬ 
ed  curer  of  sickness,  by  means  of  spells  and  incantations. 
Her  prayer  for  her  patients,  which  is  entered  on  the  dit- 
tay,  is  a  doggrel  version  of  the  creed.  The  conjuration 
used  by  her  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  is  in  the  name  of 
God  and  Jesus.  The  “  Ave  Maria”  was  likewise  iLsed 
by  her  for  similar  purposes.  The  following  is  rather  a 
curious  way  of  curing  a  sick  person  : — “  Item,  the  said 
Agnes  is  fylit  and  convict  of  cureing  umquhile  Robert 
Kerse  in  Dalkeyth,  wha  wes  havelie  tonnented  with 
witchcraft  and  diseis,  laid  on  him  be  ane  Westland  wai- 
lack  when  he  wes  in  Dumfreis  ;  quhilk  seiknes  sche  tuik 
upoun  hir  selff,  and  kepit  the  samyn  with  grit  groining 
and  torment  quhill  the  morne,  on  quhilk  tyme  thair  wes 
ane  grit  dyn  hard  in  the  hous  ;  quhilk  seiknes  she  caist 
off  hir  selff  in  the  cloise,  to  the  effect  ane  catt  or  dog 
mycht  half  gottin  the  samyn.”  A  similar  cantrip  was 
played  by  Agnes  in  behalf  of  Eufame  Makcalzaiie,  who 
is  accused  of  “  consulting  and  seiking  help  at  Anny 
Sampsoune,  ane  notorious  witch,  for  relief  of  hir  payne 
in  the  tyme  of  the  birth  of  hir  tw^a  sonnes  ;  *  *  the 

quhilk  being  praktesit  be  hir,  as  she  had  ressavit  the 
samin  frae  the  said  Annie,  and  informatioun  of  the  use 
thairof ;  hir  seiknes  wes  cassin  off  hir  unnaturallie,  in  the 
birth  of  hir  first  sone  upoun  ane  dog  ;  quhilk  ranne 
away,  and  wes  never  sene  agane  :  and  in  the  birth  of  hir 
last  sone  the  same  prakteis  foirsaid  wes  usit,  and  hir  na- 
turall  and  kindlie  payne  unnaturallie  cassin  off  hir  upoun 
the  wantoune  catt  in  the  hous  ;  quhilk  lykwyis  wes  never 
sene  thaireftir.”  She  was  one  of  the  party  which  con¬ 
vened  at  the  “  Brume-hoillis ;  quhair,  with  Robert 
Greirson,  their  admeralt  and  maister-man,  thay  past  oure 
the  sea  in  riddillis  to  ane  schip,  quhair  thay  enterit  with 
the  Deivill  thair  maister  thairin  ;  quhan  aftir  thay  had 
eittin  and  drukkin,  thay  caist  owir  ane  black  dog,  that 
skippit  under  the  schip,  thay  having  thair  maister  the 
Deivill  thairin,  quha  drownit  the  schip  be  tumbling.” 

These  are  the  most  prominent  characters  among  the 
respectable  adherents  of  the  enemy.  It  is  not  worth 
while  taking  up  the  reader’s  time  with  the  subalterns ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  a  glimpse  at  their  master, 
and  the  nature  of  his  sway  over  them. 

He  is  described  on  one  occasion  as  ane  mekill  hlak 
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I  in  Scotland,  plonghin|?  may  often  be  accomplished  in  bet- 
ter  style  than  with  four  horses  and  two  men  in  England. 
Our  author  accordingly  acknowledges  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  if  the  Scotch  plough  were  universally  used  in 
Ireland ;  though  a  somewhat  excusable  prejudice  still 
prevails  in  favour  of  old  habits.  Oats  bi'ing  the  staple 
product  in  the  way  of  corn,  Mr  Lambert  has  noticed  the 
most  approved  jirocess  for  its  culture.  W  e,  however,  sus¬ 
pect  he  rather  exaggerates,  when  he  asserts,  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  grain  grown  in  Ireland  are  exported,  although 
confessedly  there  is  always  a  sure  and  steady  demand  for 
it  fi*om  the  English  and  Scotch  markets.  Like  a  genuine 
Irishman,  our  author  maintains  the  reputation  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  an  ameliorating  crop  of  the  first  order.  Indeed, 
its  utility  to  Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  Irish  themselves, 
by  enabling  them  to  spare  so  much  corn  to  the  farmer, 
cannot  be  warrantably  disputed.  To  the  manner  in 
which  our  author  proposes  to  reclaim  bogs  and  wastes,  we 
can  see  no  possible  objection.  He  does  not,  indeed,  agree 
with  certain  wiseacres,  who  calculate  on  turning  all  bogs 
into  meadows ;  but  he  draws  the  distinction  with  great 
precision,  between  the  different  descriptions  of  waste 
lands  which  would  be  likely  to  remunerate  the  reclaimer. 
As  another  desirable  means  of  improving  the  face  of  the 
country,  he  shows,  at  some  length,  the  necessity  for 
planting.  Trees  are  tlie  most  beautifying  objects  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  while  they  render  the  clime  more  genial,  by 
aftbrding  shelter  and  shade,  they  considerably  augment 
the  value  of  landed  property.  The  present  volume  con¬ 
cludes  with  some  useful  lessons  in  the  art  of  ornamental 
gardening. 

While  our  author  deserves  credit  for  the  skill  with 
which  his  enquiry  has  been  conducted,  his  lalwurs  will, 
at  the  same  time,  tend  to  impart  juster  notions  concern¬ 
ing  a  country  from  which,  as  Churchhill  asserts, 

Britons  have  drawn  their  sport  with  no  kind  view. 

And  judged  the  many  by  the  rascal  few. 


man,  with  ane  blak  baird  stikand  out  like  ane  gettis 
baird ;  and  ane  hie  ribbit  neise  falland  doun  scharp  lyke 
the  beik  of  ane  halk  ;  with  ane  lang  rumpill ;  cled  in 
ane  blak  tatie  goune  ;  and  ane  evill  favorit  scull-bonnet 
on  his  heid.”  On  another  we  are  told  that  he  was  “  cauld 
lyk  yce  ;  his  body  hard  lyk  yrn  ;  his  face  terrible  ;  his 
noise  lyk  the  bek  of  ane  egle  ;  gret  bournyng  eyn  ;  his 
handis  and  leggis  wer  herry,  with  clawis  upoun  his 
handis  and  feet  like  the  griffon ;  and  spak  with  a  how 
voice.”  He  seems  to  have  been  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
for  poor  Gray  Meill  happening  once  to  make  a  remark 
which  did  not  please  him,  “  the  Devill  gaiff  him  a  gret 
blaw.”  Nevertheless,  mutinies  were  not  unfrequent  in 
the  corps.  Thus : — “  The  Devill  start  up  himselff  in 
the  pulpit  lyke  ane  mekle  blak  man,  and  callit  everie  man 
be  his  name,  and  everie  ane  answerit,  ‘  Heir,  Mr.’  Ro¬ 
bert  Greirsoune  being  namit,  thay  ran  all  hirdie-girdie, 
and  wer  angrie  ;  for  it  wes  promesit  that  he  should  be 
callit  Rot*  the  Comptrollar,  alias  Rob  the  Rowar,  for 
expressing  of  his  name.”  Again,  “  Agnes  Sampsoune 
quaiTelit  hir  maister  the  Devill,  and  that  in  respect  she 
had  never  gottin  guid  of  him,  and  said  sche  wald  re- 
nunce  him,  bott  did  it  nocht ;  and  he  promesit  to  hir  at 
that  time  that  nathing  sould  go  againis  hir.” 

The  duties  the  witches  were  expected  to  perform  were 
manv  and  laborious.  The  advantages  conferred  upon  them 
ia  return  were  in  a  great  measure  illusory.  For  the  mode 
in  which  they  paid  their  homage,  we  must  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  to  iMr  Pitcairn  ;  and  having  prattled  of  these  matters 
at  greater  length  than  we  intended,  we  must  refer  them 
to  the  same  source  for  some  interesting  news  of  Fairy¬ 
land. 


Observations  on  the  Rural  A  ffairs  of  Ireland.  By  Jo¬ 
seph  Lambert,  Esq.  William  Ciutv,  Jun.  and  Co. 
Dublin.  1829. 

From  the  fertility  and  minute  subdivision  of  its  soil, 
together  with  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  Ireland  is  almost 
solely  an  agricultural  country.  Comparatively  little  pro¬ 
gress  has  hitherto  been  made  in  manufactures,  and  even 
its  rural  economy  is  in  many  respects  defective.  The 
cause  of  this  is  obvious  ;  for  upon  what  does  the  agi’icul- 
tural  prosperity  of  any  nation  depend  ?  Success  cannot 
certainly  be  expected  while  the  principal  projirietors  al¬ 
most  constantly  live  at  a  distance  from  their  estates.  Nor 
can  the  practical  husbandman  receive  sufficient  encourage¬ 
ment  merely  from  the  partial  endeavours  of  a  few  resi¬ 
dent  owners.  Were  the  baneful  practice  of  absenteeism 
prevented  by  the  imposition  of  a  salutary  tax, — were  even 
one  halt  of  the  waste  lands  reclaimed,  or  those  at  present 
cultivated  placed  under  an  improved  mode  of  management, 
a  new  impetus  would  be  given  to  industry,  and  a  channel 
would  be  opened  for  the  influx  jind  diffusion  of  capital. 
Ihe  means  of  subsistence  would  then  prove  no  longer  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  population. 

ith  this  improvement  in  their  economic  condition,  the 
Irish  peasantry  w^ould  assume  a  higher  cast  of  character, 

and  the  jwlitical  strength  of  the  country  would  be  en¬ 
larged. 

^e  have  perused  the  work  now  before  us  with  consi¬ 
derable  satisfa('tion.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer 
to  comjwess  within  a  small  compass,  every  thing  that  cmi 
be  deemed  essentially  useful  regarding  rural  affairs.  He 
Wefully  avoids  the  discussion  of  those  plans  which  have 
Th^  adduced  by  wild  and  visionary  theorists. 

e  opinions  of  our  author  are,  in  general,  founded  on 
acts  ascertained  by  himself  during  his  residence  in  Ire- 
^  9  and  his  conclusions,  on  this  account,  become  iin- 
PJI^nt.^  In  introducing  his  subject,  he  offers  some  general 
0.  rvations  on  farming — on  the  profits  which  it  usually 
yields — and  on  the  methmlical  aiTangements  by  which  it 
be  conducted.  It  is  fairly  admitted,  that  so  far  as 
^ards  economy  in  ploughing,  the  Scotch  enjoy  a  supe- 
^’^ty  over  the  English.  With  two  horses  and  one  man 


Protestantism  its  own  Protection :  Ideing  a  Sermon  Preach-- 
ed  at  the  Episcopal  Visitation  of  the  Right  Rev,  Daniel 
Sandjbrdf  in  St  John's  Chapef  Edinburgh^  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  17,  1829.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  More- 
head,  D.  D.  &c.  &c.  Edinburgh.  Cadell  and  Co. 
1829. 

We  have  perused  this  Sermon  with  much  pleasure. 
It  is  every  Avay  worthy  of  the  universally  respected  and 
able  Divine  by  whom  it  was  delivered.  The  true  spirit 
of  moderation  and  genuine  Christian  charity  pervades  the 
w’hole.  Without  any  attempt  at  great  brilliancy  or  elo¬ 
quence,  it  is  characterized  by  the  classical  elegance  of  its 
diction,  and  the  perfect  solidity  of  its  doctrines.  The  text 
is,  “  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might and  Dr  Morehead,  in  a  forcible 
but  temperate  manner,  shows  that  this  strength  is  mainly 
to  be  acquired, — 1st,  by  the  cherishing  a  constant  and  un¬ 
abated  zeal  for  divine  truth  ;  2d,  by  cultivating  sound  and 
extensive  learning  ;  and  3d,  by  enlightened  charity  to¬ 
wards  all  men.  Surely  this  is  the  coirect  view  of  the 
subject,  and  much  more  likely  to  produce  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  than  any  violent  declamation  either  pro  or  con  a  par¬ 
ticular  denomination  of  Christians.  We  warmly  recom¬ 
mend  this  sermon,  both  for  its  style  and  its  sentiments. 


The  New  French  Manual,  and  Traveller's  Companion, 
By  Gabriel  Surenne,  F.  A.  S.  E.,  Frenc^h  Teacher, 
Edinburgh.  J'hird  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Edinburgh.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  1829. 

This  is  a  neat,  clever,  and  useful  little  work,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  it  has  gone  to  a  third  edition.  It 
contains,  among  otlier  things,  an  introduction  to  French 
pronunciation,  a  copious  vocabulary,  a  sidection  of  ]di rases, 
a  series  of  conversations  (in  French  and  English)  on  a 
toui*  to  IVis  by  four  different  routes,  with  a  description 
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of  the  public  buildings,  institutions,  curiosities,  manners, 
and  amusements  of  the  French  capital ;  together  with 
models  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  directions  to 
travellers.  We  do  not  know  many  works  of  a  similar 
size  and  sort  that  we  would  sooner  recommend  to  persons 
about  to  make  a  tour  on  the  Continent. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


DE  BURGO’S  BRIDE. 

By  Alexander  Sutherland^  Author  Tales  of  a  Pilgrim.'' 

And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy. 

•  Bvron. 

There  is  no  solitude  more  terrible  than  the  madman’s 
cell — no  sound  more  hideous  than  his  wild  impassioned 
cry.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  the  blood  from  curd¬ 
ling  to  the  very  heart,  while  one  stands  between  the  four 
bare  walls  that  enclose  him.  The  miserable  pjillet  on 
which  he  reclines — the  chill  sluggish  atmosphere  he 
breathes — the  perpetuiil  gloom  that  pervades  it,  relieved 
only  by  the  light  that  flashes  from  his  sleepless  eyes,  are 
sufficiently  repulsive  to  scare  even  affection’s  self  away. 
How  many  of  the  world’s  denizens  fancy  in  their  igno¬ 
rance  that  they  nourish  love  stronger  than  death  ;  that 
there  are  beings  in  existence  from  whom  even  this  most 
terrible  of  all  maladies  could  not  separate  them ;  but  how 
few,  how  very  few,  have  stood  the  ord(*al,  and  repaired, 
day  after  day,  through  long  years  of  despondency,  on  a 
visit  of  mercy  to  the  den  of  despair  ! 

These,  or  something  like  these,  were  the  thoughts  that 
occupied  me  as  I  passed  through  the  court-yard  of  the 
gaunt  and  spacious  structure  in  which  one  whom  I  had 
known  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  blessings — friends, 
riches,  talents,  and  beiiuty, — was  now  entombed,  for  what 
is  the  cell  of  madness  but  a  living  gi’ave,  possessing  all 
tlie  terrors,  without  the  tranquillity,  of  the  house  of 
de^th?  It  was  a  visit  that  had,  perhaps,  better  have 
been  left  unpaid — for  what  right  had  I,  who  ranked  not 
among  her  kindred,  to  look  upon  her  in  her  desolation  ? 
but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  pass  the  building  for  the 
last  time  I  was  ever  likely  to  pass  it,  without  turning  in, 
and  ascertaining  in  a  personal  interview  the  condition  of 
the  stricken  deer,  who  had  found  within  it  a  place  of  re¬ 
fuge.  Besides,  I  had  in  these  days  rather  a  desire  to 
watch  the  aberrations  of  insanity,  and  note  the  various 
forms  in  which  it  developed  itself  according  to  tlie  state  of 
the  prostrated  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  blow  that  had 
destroyed  it.  In  some  countries,  the  madman  is  reve¬ 
renced  as  one  who  utters  the  behests  of  Heaven  ;  and  this 
is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  when  we  consider  the  sublime 
thoughts  that  often  mingle  with  his  ravings,  and  the  al¬ 
most  oracular  exjiression  they  sometimes  assume. 

I  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  intei’Auew  I 
solicited,  for  the  keeper  was  a  man  of  rigour  in  his  way ; 
but  at  length,  as  in  almost  every  case  of  the  kind,  a  bribe 
unlocked  the  grate.  As  he  led  the  way  along  a  succession 
of  dark  passjiges  to  the  lost  one’s  apartment,  I  heard,  on 
each  side,  sounds  of  despair  ;  for  every  door  we  passed — 
and  there  were  many  of  them — opened  into  a  cell  inhabited 
by  some  solitary  wretch.  From  one  came  deep  sighs, 
such  as  sanity,  even  in  the  extremity  of  sutferiiig,  never 
gave  vent  to — from  another  groans — from  a  third  a  wild 
melancholy  song — and  from  others,  shrieks,  and  execra¬ 
tions,  and  the  horrible  clank  of  chains.  In  each  door 
was  a  Niniill  aperture  jwrmitting  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  cell ;  and  two  I  ventured  to  survey.  In  one,  I 
beheld  a  miserable  creature,  covered  with  rags — for  he 
would  permit  nothing  else  to  remain  on  his  shivering 
limbs — stuck  up,  like  a  statue,  rigid  and  motionless,  in  a 
comer  of  the  dungeon.  In  the  other,  I  saw  only  a  hide¬ 
ous  face,  which  almost  touched  mine  the  moment  I  ]>ut 
my  eye  to  the  apertm*e,  and  made  me  start  back  in  dis¬ 
may.  My  donation  had  nuule  the  menial  who  acted  tis 
my  conductor  talkative,  and  he  would  readily  have  fa¬ 


voured  me  with  a  few  biographical  sketches  of  suffering 
humanity,  but  I  did  not  incline  to  encourage  him,  and  we 
pjissed  silently  on. 

The  care  of  a  wealthy  and  once  admiring  kindred  had 
purchased  for  the  unhappy  lady  whom  I  came  to  visit  a 
greater  share  of  comfort  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  confirmed  bedlamite  ;  but  still  to  me,  who  had  seen 
her  once  so  differently  situated,  her  apartment  looked  bare 
and  desolate.  It  chanced  to  be  one  of  her  tranquil  inter¬ 
vals,  and  I  found  her  measuring,  Avith  slow,  firm  steps 
the  limits  of  her  circumscribed  domain.  Except  that 
mental  suffering  had  set  its  ineffaceable  seal  on  her  fair 
brow,  she  was  little  changed  from  Avhat  I  had  formerly 
known  her.  Her  form  Avas  still  faultless,  and  eAcry  mo¬ 
tion  into  Avhich  it  fell  full  of  grace — her  classically  shaped 
head  still  rose  in  swan-like  dignity — her  dark  eyes  shone 
Avith  a  brilliancy  I  had  never  seen  rivalled  eA'en  in  the 
days  of  her  pride — and  her  lips,  though  slightly  com¬ 
pressed,  IIS  if  she  Avere  occupied  Avith  bitter  thoughts,  still 
curled  in  all  the  plenitude  of  patrician  beauty.  The  last 
time  I  had  beheld  her,  she  had  mov^ed  the  fairest  among 
the  gay  and  the  glorious ;  but,  even  in  that  briglit  hour, 
Avhen  all  Avas  splendour  and  joy  around  her,  she  looked 
not  more  strictly  beautiful  than  aaIicu,  a  mind-smitten 
creature,  her  arms  folded  closely  OA'er  her  lacerated  heai’t, 
she  stood  before  me  in  that  house  of  A\a>e. 

I  Avas  prepared  to  find  that  she  had  forgotten  me,  for 
our  former  acquaint.ance  had  been  brief ;  and,  therefore, 
felt  no  surprise  Avhen,  after  a  short  and  rather  stern  sur¬ 
vey,  during  Avhich  she  had  paused  in  her  AAadk,  she  turned 
aAvay  AAuth  some  stateliness,  and  silently  resumed  it.  For 
a  few  moments,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  restraint 
Avhich  her  noble  presence  inspired  ;  and,  Avhile  I  yet  hesi¬ 
tated  to  address  her,  she  suddenly  turned  round,  and  plant¬ 
ed  herself  before  me. 

“  Are  you  a  friend  or  an  enemy  ?”  said  she  abruptly. 

“  A  friend,  lady,”  1  answered  ;  “  at  least  you  once 
deigned  to  bestoAV  that  title  on  me.” 

“  Then  prove  it,  and  take  me  hence,”  was  her  rejoinder. 
“  This  is  no  home  for  the  heiress  of  Louvaine, — the  grim, 
horrible  faces  that  inhabit  it  are  not  the  society  to  Avhich 
she  has  been  accustomed — the  jabberings  that  pervade  it 
through  the  day,  and  the  shrieks  that  fill  it  in  the  night, 
are  not  the  sounds  that  should  soothe  the  ear  of  a  high¬ 
born  lady.  Take  me  hence,  stranger,  if  you  are,  as  you 
say,  a  friend — take  me  back  to  the  Avild  AA'oods  of  my  in¬ 
fancy — to  the  roof  Avhere  no  A’ile  menial  dai’e  insult,  Avith 
his  arrogance,  the  daughter  of  its  master.” 

I  shook  my  head,  for  I  kneAv  not  how  to  reply. 

“  I  see  how  it  is,”  said  she  bitterly  ;  “  all  mankind  are 
alike — the  Avretched  have  no  friends.  When  I  Avas  happy, 
how  they  croAvded  round  me  !  but  noAV  they  are  all  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  same  boundless  grave — the  Avide  Aveltering 
sea.” 

“  Nay,  lady,”  said  I,  “  there  are  still  many  to  AAdiom 
your  ha])piness  is  dear  ;  and  to  me,  the  friend  of  Eustace 
de  Burgh,  it  can  never  be  otherAvise.” 

“  De  Burgh  !”  she  almost  shrieked,  Avhile  her  whole 
frame  quivered  like  an  aspen,  and  she  struggled  to  re- 
lieA’e  her  hands  from  the  confinement,  in  Avhich,  I  ob- 
sei’A'ed  Avith  sorrow,  it  had  been  necessary  to  place  them. 
“  De  Burgh  !  I\Iy  Eustace  ! — What  knoAV  you,  stranger, 
of  my  lost  lover  ?  But,  stay — I  remember — You  are 
the  companion  of  his  AA^anderings  ;  the  friend  Avhoin  he 
had  tried  long,  long  before  he  knew  his  Edith,  and  Avhose 
kind  blessing  folloAved  us  Avhen  Ave  fled  together  from  the 
cruel  and  the  cold,  Avho  sought  to  separate  us  in  our  na¬ 
tive  land.  Have  you  come  to  require  his  bloody  corse 
at  my”  hands  ?  Do  you  think,  pale  stranger,  that  my 
young  hero  Avould  have  left  my  side,  if  the  grave — the 
same  grave  that  yaAvns  fm*  these  AA^aried  limbs — had  not 
closed  over  him  ?  Your  eyes  tell  me  that  you  think  1 
led  him  to  his  death,  and  |>erhaps  you  are  right,  though, 
belieA’e  me,  it  Avas  dire  mischance  ahme  that  struck  him 
down  into  the  sea.  Listen  :  It  is  right  that  the  memory 
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Iv  race— I  will  tell  you  how  he  died.” 

^  Though  the  catastrophe  to  which  she  referred  was  not 
unknown  to  me,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  decline  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  recital  of  it  from  her  own  mouth  ;  and,  with 
the  figurative  eloquence  of  insanity,  she  proceeded  : 

o  We  were  wedded — wedded,  as  you  know,  in  defijince 
of  all  that  the  worldly  and  the  wise  could  say  against  it. 
He  had  selected  me  from  ten  thousand,  who  would  have 
been  proud  to  become  his  bride  ;  and  for  him  I  left  my 
ancestral  home,  and  a  happier  home  the  wide  world  con¬ 
tained  not.  My  father  looked  sternly,  and  spoke  as  he 

l^^ked, _ and  my  motlier — my  never-changing  mother, 

wept  fondly  on  my  bosom  ;  but  neither  harsh  words,  nor 
gentle  tears,  had  power  to  win  hack  my  devoted  heart. 
What  recked  it  to  me,  richly  dowered  Jis  they  told  me  I 
was  horn  to  be,  that  he  had  little  hut  a  proud  name,  and 
a  soldier’s  fortune  ?  Had  the  Avealth  of  the  Avorld  been 
mine,  I  would  have  strewn  it  at  his  feet ;  for  of  what 
value  are  riches  and  honours,  when  the  heart  is  blighted, 
and  those  Avith  Avhom  Ave  Avished  to  share  them  are  torn 
aAvav  ?  We  fled,  as  I  have  told  you,  far  over  the  Avaters. 
De  Burgh’s  duty  called  him  to  the  sunny  islands  of  the 
Adriatic  ;  his  gallant  companions  in  arms  gaiTisoned  stout 
Corfu ;  and  among  the  bright  gi’OATs  of  that  storied  isle, 
Avith  the  snow-tipped  X)innacles  of  the  land  of  deathless 
deeds  to  gaze  on,  he  assured  me  time  Avould  roll  OAa^r  us 
as  it  rolls  over  the  blest  in  hea\'en,  if  there  be  time  beyond 
the  grave.  How  gaily  bounded  the  gallant  ship  that  car¬ 
ried  us  aAvay  over  the  sea  !  Hoav  r.adiantly  hung  the  sun 
on  the  rim  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  on  the  ev^ening  that  I 
beheld,  Avith  saddened  heart — for  my  mother’s  sigh  fol¬ 
lowed  me  on  the  breeze, — the  cliffs  of  my  natiA^e  land 
A’aiiisli  behind  us.  Had  not  the  glances  of  I)e  Burgh 
been  fastened  on  me — had  not  his  A^oice,  and  for  a  Avar- 
rior’s  it  AA'as  the  gentlest  of  all  voices — Avhispered  hope 
and  joy — I  knoAV  not  but  I  might  have  chidden  the  very 
gale  that  sent  our  ship  like  a  bird  into  the  s(ditudes  of  the 
ocean.  I  have  heard  men  speak  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
pathless  main.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  the  desert 
itself  is  scarcely  less  heart-Avearying  and  monotonous.  It 
may  be  so — for  the  only  desert  of  Avhich  I  haA^e  a  knoAV- 
ledge,  is  the  arid  one  of  my  OAvn  breast — but  Avillingly 
AV’ould  I  live  for  ever  in  such  a  desert  as  Avas  the  deck  of 
that  small  ship  to  me.  True,  the  illimitable  waters  Avere 
around  us — true,  a  frail  plank  alone  separated  us  from  the 
profound  abyss  that  has  sAvalloAved  up  so  many  proud 
argosies — tiaie,  the  mischance  of  a  moment  might  have 
cast  us  helpless  into  the  bosom  of  the  Avaves  ;  but  Avhat 
cared  I  for  jeopardy,  Avhen  he  Avhom  I  adored  so  deaidy, 
st(M>d  by  me  ready,  if  fate  so  Avilled  it,  to  perish  on  the 
siime  billoAv  !  De  Burgh’s  friend — you  have  sat  by  the 
same  Avatch-fire — slept  in  the  sjime  tent.  You  haA'e  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  Avild  and  perilous  tales  that  he  loved  to  tell, 
and  sympathized  in  the  solemn  thoughts — pure  and  ex¬ 
alted  as  the  philosophy  of  angels — that  his  spirit  brejith- 
cd.  fo  you,  therefore,  I  need  say  no  more  of  these  hal- 
C}on  hours.  A  storm  came  on.  The  sea  Avas  tossed  into 
niighty  Avaves,  and  our  ship  gi’oaned  in  CAwy  timber  as 
^  c  stemmed  them.  I  Avas  told  thcat  there  was  danger, 
nt  De  Burgh’s  arm  begirt  me — his  bright  face  was  turn¬ 
ed  unblenchingly  to  the  surge — and  Avas  it  for  me — like 
^msell  the  descendant  of  a  Avarrior-race — to  permit  fear 
to  unnerA'e  my  heart  ?  Three  terrible  days  Ave  wandered 
most  helmless  over  the  waters — on  the  fourth  morning 
t  ie  green  headlands  of  Portugal  rose  in  the  orient,  hut  the 
tempest  still  raged  in  all  its  fury,  and  the  mariners  pre- 
'^^cd  that  Ave  should  oidy  reach  the  shore  to  find  our 
?caA’es.  We  stood  for  the  Tagus,  shattered  and  despairing 
■^nd  Avith  the  eA'en-tide,  in  st<u*m  and  darkness,  tried  to 
enter  that  far-famed  riA’er.  What  recks  it  to  me  that  a 
pcoud  capital  is  mirrored  on  its  bosom,  or  that  its  Avaters 
ow  over  sands  of  gold  ?  In  the  tumult  of  that  terrible 


night,  De  Burgh  and  myself  stood  side  by  side  upon  the 
deck,  our  hands  clasped,  our  hearts  dcAoted,  watching  for 
the  AV^aA’e  that  AVas  to  engulph  us.  By  the  dim  phospho¬ 
rescent  fiashing  of  the  sea  I  siiAV  a  huge  ship  rushing 
doAvn  on  us  Avith  the  sAviftness  of  a  AvhirlAvind.  Tempest- 
tost  like  our  oAvn,  but  contemning  the  elemental  strife, 
she  bore  braA^ely  over  the  sAvell  Avith  her  every  sail  set, 
Avhile  Ave  scarcely  dared  to  unfurl  a  yard  of  canvass  on  our 
quiA'ering  masts.  Our  creAV  gaA'e  but  one  terrified  shout  to 
AV'arn  the  stranger  of  our  diinger.  In  the  next  instant, 
flung  oiiAvard  by  Avind  and  billoAV,  she  avjus  on  board 
of  us,  and  the  crack  of  doom  folloAved.  I  clung  to  De 
Burgh — not  to  save  my  oavii  life,  for  that  w.os  valueless—— 
but  to  shield  his,  Avhich  was  so  immeasurably  dear ;  but 
in  an  instant  of  time,  CA^en  Avhile  I  hmked  into  his  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes,  and  drank  in  the  Avords  of  courage  that  his 
brave  heart  uttered,  an  unseen  jioAver  dashed  him  far  from 
my  embrace.  What  mysterious  bolt  had  stricken  him  I 
knoAv  not,  hut  it  hurled  us  many  yards  asunder  ;  and 
Avhen  I  tried  again  to  enclasp  him  he  AA^as  flojiting  lifeless 
on  the  Avaves.  Hoav  I  AA^as  saved  it  matters  not — better 
far  that  the  charitable  hands  that  succoured  me  had  left 
me  to  share  his  grave.  His  body,  they  told  me,  Avas  never 
recovered  from  the  deep.  Mine,  as  you  see,  AV'as  brought 
here,  but  my  heart  is  Avith  him  in  the  Avaters.” 

Her  tale  of  soitoav  Avas  told.  I  cared  not  to  probe 
further  so  immedicable  a  Avound  ;  and  with  a  mental 
imploratioii  that  peace  might  descend  on  her  broken  spirit, 
I  departed.  The  sad  exclamation,  “  De  Burgh’s  friend, 
take  me  hence  !”  pursued  me  to  the  outermost  gate  of  the 
building  ;  and  though  I  had  left  the  lorn  one  Avithout  be¬ 
ing  able  to  utter  a  AViird  of  consolation,  I  did  not  forget  her 
adjuration.  Men  called  her  mad,  hut  there  Avas  a  method 
in  her  madness  that  held  out  a  hope  that  in  a  kindlier  re¬ 
treat  her  stricken  mind  Avould  regain  at  least  a  portion  of 
tranquillity,  though  it  might  never  thoroughly  recover  the 
shock  it  had  sustained.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
means  by  Avhich,  despite  the  froAvns  that  aAvaited  me,  as 
the  friend  of  one  Avhose  memory  they  held  sinister,  I  Avon 
on  her  natural  guardians  to  remove  her  from  the  thnddom 
in  Avhich  she  AA^as  so  obviously  drooping  doAvn  into  hope¬ 
less  despair.  But  alas  !  the  resolution  to  restore  her  to 
comparative  liberty  Avas  taken  too  late.  Her  devoted 
heart,  sacrificed  at  tlie  shrine  of  that  indestructilde  attach¬ 
ment,  Avhich  had  been  her  bane,  had  broken  before  the 
messenger  of  mercy  reached  her  [>rison,  and  he  found  her 
at  peace.  Her  dust  rests  in  the  mausoleum  of  her  kin¬ 
dred,  Avhich  has  since  opened  to  receive  the  last  of  her  race  ; 
and  her  memory,  noble  and  beautiful  as  she  Avas,  has 
passed  from  her  native  halls  for  ever. 


BILL  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  PUPPYISM. 


(^Communicated  by  a  Member  of  his  Majesty^s  Privy 

Council, ) 


**  The  Romans  grew  extremely  expensive  and  foppish ;  so  that 
the  Emperor  Aurelian  forbid  men  that  A’ariety  of  colours  on 
their  shoes,  allowing  it  still  to  women.** 

Arbuthnot. 


We  consider  ourseh^es  fortunate  in  being  able  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  account  of  the  provisions  of  this 
important  bill,  Avhich  Avill  (certainly  receive  the  early  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Ptudiament  next  Session.  TJie  pretimble  sets 
forth  thcit,  “  Whereas,  the  detrimental  and  injurious 
practices  of  Puppyism  Avithin  the  cities  of  Ijondon,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  of  his  Majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions,  liave  increased,  are  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di¬ 
minished,  be  it  ena(;ted,”  &c.  Of  the  enacting  clauses, 
the  folloAving  are  the  chief : 

I.  This  clause  recites  a  great  many  a(;ts  regarding 
Puppyism,  some  of  which  are  to  be  re]»ealed,  others  con¬ 
firmed. 

I I.  The  recital  of  this  clause  is,  that  it  has  become  a 
common  practice  for  puppies  to  walk  about  the  streets 
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smoking  cigars,  to  the  great  discomfort  and  annoyance  of 
the  lieges  ;  and  it  is  made  lawful  for  the  police,  or  any 
magistrate  or  justice,  summarily  to  apprehend  the  offend¬ 
er,  to  confiscate  his  cigar,  and  confine  him  in  any  of  the 
common  sewers  of  the  city,  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  hours. 

III.  “  Whereas  it  has  become  a  common  practice  for 
persons  having,  or  imagining  themselves  to  have,  hand¬ 
some  throats,  wilfully,  feloniously,  and  puppyishly,  to  walk 
or  promenade  about  the  public  streets,  with  their  shirt- 
collars  turned  over,  and  a  piece  of  black  ribbon  tied  about 
their  necks,  instead  of  a  cravat,  lie  it  enacted  by  the  au¬ 
thority  aforesaid,  that  all  such  persons  shall,  and  may  be 
summarily  apprehended  as  aforesaid ;  and,  upon  con¬ 
viction  of  the  said  puppyism,  shall  have  a  mustard  or 
other  blister  applied  round  their  said  throats,  there  to  re¬ 
main  until  removed  in  course  of  law.” 

IV.  This  clause  imposes  heavy  penalties  upon  per¬ 
sons  wearing  a  superfluity  of  chains  and  ribbons  across 
their  breasts,  and  interLiced  thi’ough  the  button-holes  of 
their  vests,  under  the  false  pretence  of  having  valuable 
watches,  quizzing-glasses,  &c.  ;  on  persons  riding  horses 
or  driving  gigs  about  town,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis¬ 
play  ;  and  on  persons  wearing  false  collars,  riding-shirts, 
or  false  wrist-bands.  This  last  class  of  offenders  are  to 
be  given  over  to  the  w'asherwomen.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  this  provision  met  with  much  opposition 
from  Mr  Hume  in  the  Committee  which  prepared  the 
bill,  on  financial  grounds. 

V.  “  Whereas  persons  with  two  left  legs,  without  calves, 
or  without  thighs,  or  having  thick  knees  and  ancles,  felo¬ 
niously  and  puppyishly  appear  at  private  parties  in  tight 
pantaloons.  Be  it  enacted,  that  any  person  convicted  of 
said  offence  in  manner  foresaid,  shall  be  ordained  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public  for  three  weeks,  in  the  Highland  garment, 
called  a  kilt,  or  philabeg ;  and  that  the  said  tight  panta¬ 
loons  shall  be  forfeited,  one-half  to  the  common  good  of 
the  city,  and  the  other  to  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  shall 
have  given  the  information.” 

VI.  “  Whereas  many  persons,  not  bald,  who  have  gi’ey 
or  red  hair,  or  for  no  other  cause  than  the  pure  spirit  of 
puppyism,  do  cause  their  natural  hair  to  be  cut  or  shaven 
off,  and  cover  their  heads  with  wigs,  wilfully,  puppyish¬ 
ly,  and  fantastically.  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  such  persons, 
on  conviction,  shall  forfeit  said  wigs  to  the  worshipful 
societies  of  poulterers  in  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh, 
to  be  by  them  applied  in  the  production  of  chickens  from 
eggs ;  and  shall  be  sentenced  to  appear  at  all  public  places 
with  W>lHh  wigs,  of  not  above  one  shilling  value,  until 
their  natiu'al  hair  be  again  fully  grown.” 

VII.  This  clause  relates  to  the  puppyish,  macaroni- 
cal,  and  /latr-etical  priictice  of  persons  not  in  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  service,  and  not  foreigners,  wearing  moustaches  and 
whiskers  of  excessive  size.  The  whole  of  the  Avhiskers 
and  moustaches  are  ordained  to  be  summarily  cut  off,  and 
the  pro<iuct  given  to  the  f^dinburgh  Infirmary,  or  Guy’s 
Hospital,  for  stuffing  mattrasses  for  the  use  of  the  pa¬ 
tients. 

VIII.  “  And  whereas  many  persons  altogether  desti¬ 
tute  of  genius  or  intellect,  set  up  for  wits,  and  do  in  pri¬ 
vate  parties  wilfully,  puppyishly,  and  feloniously  criticise 
the  theatricals  of  the  day,  the  new  novels,  the  dioramas, 
and  other  matters  of  literature  and  art,  which  criticisms 
are  chiefly  purloined  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
and  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  or  other  eminent 
perioiiicals.  Be  it  enacted,  that  such  perscuis,  upon  con¬ 
viction,  shall  lx?  liable  to  all  the  j>enalties  provided  by 
statute  in  the  case  of  common  swearing,  one  moiety  of 
8uch  penalties  to  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt,  to 
be  by  them  apfdied  in  extinction  of  said  debt.” 

I X.  “  Be  it  farther  enacte<l  and  de<‘lared,  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful,  along  with  any  of  the  aliove  mention¬ 
ed  offences,  to  charge  the  aggi*avation  of  being  habit  and 
repute  a  puppy,  which  charge  shall  only  be  triable  by  a 


special  jury  consisting  of  methodists  or  quakers,  or  both  • 
and  the  offender  upon  conviction  of  the  offence  charged* 
and  of  the  aggravation  of  being  habit  and  repute  a  puppy 
shall  be  banished,  if  in  London,  from  the  West  eiul  of  the 
Town,  from  the  Parks,  Theatres,  and  Opera-houses 
Ball-rooms,  and  all  fashionable  places ;  and  if  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  from  Princes’  Street,  George  Street,  Queew  Street 
Heriot  Row,  Great  King  Street,  and  the  whole  of  the 
West  End  ;  from  the  Prince’s  Street,  Queen  Street,  and 
other  Gardens ;  from  the  boxes  of  the  Theatre  ;  and  from 
Concerts,  Balls,  and  even  Public  Dinners  ;  such  banish¬ 
ment  to  endure  for  the  space  of  three,  and  not  exceeding 
six  weeks ;  and  if  the  offender  shall  appear  in  any  pro¬ 
hibited  place  within  the  said  time,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  quiz,  show  up,  and  annoy  the  said  offender,  and 
to  cut  him  by  means  of  the  cut  direct,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  in  which  cutting  is,  or  lawfully  may  be  prac¬ 
tised  ;  and  upon  second  conviction  of  this  offence  the  of¬ 
fender  shall  be  solemnly  declared  an  iiTeclaimable  puppy, 
be  branded  on  the  little  finger  with  the  letter  P.,  and  be 
banished  to  Leeds,  Manchester,  or  I’ort  Glasgow,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  the  full  space  of  his  natural  life  ;  but  re¬ 
serving  power  to  the  said  offender  to  enter  any  regiment 
of  cavalry  or  foot-guards,  in  his  Majesty’s  service.” 

X.  By  this  section  it  is  provided  and  declared,  that 
the  privilege  of  privately  spending  any  number  of  houi*s 
daily  at  the  mirror  is  reserved  entire  as  it  formerly  stood  ; 
and  that  puppies  of  sixty,  or  upwards,  are  not  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  statute,  they  being  considered  incondgible ; 
but  they  are  to  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  five  guineas  yearly. 

XL  At  present  there  is  no  eleventh  clause  to  the  bill; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  government  to  intro¬ 
duce  here  an  enactment  that  the  ladies’  sleeves  shall  not 
be  made  larger  than  would  contain  their  whole  body. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  important  bill,  which,  in 
all  probability,  will  finally  detennine  the  contest  that,  for 
centuries,  has  distracted  this  country,  between  the  puppies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  plain  men,  or,  as  the  fonner 
have  denominated  them,  the  fiats  and  quizzes,  on  the  other. 
In  Lord  Castlereagh’s  time,  the  puppies  had  friends  in 
the  ministry  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  united  anti-puppy 
administration  is  at  length  at  the  helm.  The  necessity 
for  some  such  measure  having  become  obvious  and  urgent, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  be  resolved  on  carrying 
it  through  at  all  hazards  ;  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
a  most  violent  contest  will  take  place  on  the  occasion. 
Even  in  Edinburgh,  a  puppy  association  has  been  formed, 
comprising,  report  says,  doctors,  eminent  lawyers,  judges, 
and  even  clergymen.  Their  great  hope  is  to  bring  over 
the  whole  female  sex  to  their  side,  and  thus  foment  a  do¬ 
mestic  rebellion  ;  for  which  end,  they  have  engaged  the 
assistance  of  all  the  dancing  masters  ;  and  regular  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  for  practising  postures,  the  use  of  canes, 
fans,  vinaigrettes,  &c.  From  the  number  of  horses  in  the 
possession  of  the  puppies,  it  is  believed  they  are  to  orga¬ 
nise  a  body  of  cavalry ;  and  some  alarmists  report  that 
their  cundcles,  buggies,  and  jazies,  are  to  be  converted  into 
armed  chariots,  after  the  ancient  Scythian  fashion.  Vio¬ 
lent  debates  upon  the  question  have  occun’ed  in  the  Six 
Feet  Cluh  ;  and  it  is  rumoured — but  we  hope  incorrectly 
— that  this  body  will  ultimately  join  the  puppies. 
tions  from  the  restaurateurs,  friseurs,  perriujuiers,  tailors, 
and  men-milliners,  are  in  preparation.  It  is  said  that  a 
warm  feeling  in  their  favour  prevails  in  France,  and  that 
assistance  is  even  expected  from  that  quarter.  But  the 
most  serious  difficulty  is  to  be  expected  in  the  army,  where 
the  puppy  faction  have  many  friends  and  allies.  With  a 
premier  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  measure  will  be  carried , 
and  we  cannot  help  calling  upon  every  true  and  loyal  su^ 
ject  to  rally  round  the  King  and  Constitutiou  at  a  crUw 
so  important. 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

TO  EGERIA  IN  ABSENCE. 

Hy  Henry  G,  BelL 

I  try,  <ie«Tr  love,  to  banish  thought, 

I  mingle  with  the  gay, — 

But  ah  !  my  smiles  are  fleeting  things 
MTien  thou  art  far  away  : 

There  is  a  sadness  at  my  heart 
Which,  ever  and  anon. 

Recalls  me  to  the  thrilling  truth 
That  I  am  left  alone. 

The  idle  crowd — they  know  not  this  ; 

They  cannot  feel  with  me, 

And  marvel  that  I  cast  a  gloom 
UiK)n  their  reckless  glee  ; — > 

I  care  not ;  for  I  value  more 
One  gentle  look  of  thine. 

Than  all  the  loud  and  ready  praise 
I  could  so  soon  make  mine. 

Nor  do  I  seek  to  hide  the  cause 
That  chills  my  spirit’s  flow  ; 

It  is  my  pride  to  own  that  thou 
Rul’st  o’er  my  joy  and  woe  : 

There  is  no  joy  thou  couldst  not  give. 

No  woe  thou  couldst  not  cure  ; — 

I  flatter  not ;  such  incense  mocks 
A  heart  whose  thoughts  are  pure. 

And  if  in  pensive  mood  I  seek 
To  weave  a  lonely  lay. 

Ah  !  dearest,  ’tis  because  my  soul 
Is  wandering  far  away  ; — 

It  is  because  my  gentle  lute. 

By  poesy’s  sweet  spell. 

Restores  thee  to  my  sight,  and  seems 
To  whisper  thy  farewell. 

And  many  a  bygone  hour  recurs 
Of  happiness  too  brief ; 

And  many  a  bliss,  that,  being  flown. 

Is  like  a  soften’d  grief : 

*Tis  ever  thus, — ’tis  ever  thus, — 

The  joy  that  knows  no  sorrow,— 

The  sparkling  joy — all  light  to-day — . 

Is  full  of  tears  to-morrow. 

Ah  !  life  of  mine  !  thou  too  art  sad. 

Thou  too  dost  think  of  me, — 

Thou  too  dost  woo  the  gentle  spell 
Of  song  and  poesy  ; — 

I  know  thy  thoughts,  like  mine,  dear  love. 
From  those  around  thee  stray  ; 

Alas  !  ’tis  but  our  thoughts  that  meet, 
bor  thou  art  far  away  ! 


SONNET. 

Written  at  Sea,  on  leaving  the  Coast  of - . 

Broken  is  the  firm  chain  that  bound  my  bark 
To  thee  and  thy  wild  melancholy  strand  ; 

^0  longer  soars  my  spirit  like  the  lark, 

winds  waft  me  to  a  lovelier  land  ! 

that  land,  where’er  my  footsteps  roam — ^ 

By  silvan  Tees,  or  Greta’s  giant  oaks, 
y  rapid  \V  harfe,  or  W ye’s  romantic  rocks — 

0  ope  for  me  it  holds, — nor  heart, — nor  home,-— 

^cye  to  greet  me, — nor  loved  lip  to  press,— 
o  gen  rous  soul  to  share  my  good  or  ill, — . 
or  tender  voice  to  gently  blame  or  bless ; — 

Yet  resolute  Patience  proudly  lingers  still, 

ough  Passion’s  quiv’ring  pulse  may  wake  no  more  ; — 

^n,  fare  thee  well !  my  dark  fate’s  tvpe — thou  desert 
shore ! 

ff'hitehall,  London.  G.  H.  C. 


SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH  SONGS  FRENCHIFIED. 

Scots  wha  iiae,  &c. 

Guerriers  d’Ecosse,  vous  rangeant. 

Pour  chasser  ce  cruel  tyran,— 

Bienvenus  au  lit  sanglant, 

Ou  a  la  conquete  ! 

Le  temps  s’approche  avec  instance; 

Le  combat  presse  en  front  immense ; 

Le  fier  Edouard,  par  sa  puissance. 

Tons  nos  fers  appro tc  ! 

Qui  n’est  que  traitre  vil  au  fond  ? 

Qui  peut  mourir  en  bas  poltron  ? 

Qui  d’un  esclave  veut  le  nom  ?— 

Va  et  sauve-toi ! 

Qui  pour  1*  Ecosse,  tant  aimee, 

Tire,  O  Liberte,  ton  epee, — 

Libre  en  vie  ou  en  mort  sacree— 

Qu’il  marche  avec  moi ! 

Jurons — par  I’esclavage  amer,— 

Par  nos  enfaiis  lies  au  fer, — 

Vider  plutut  tout  sang  si  cher, 

Que  d’  etre  plus  esclaves ! 

Au  bas  le  vil  usurpateur ! — 

Que  tout  coup  dont  un  tyran  meurt, 

Soit  de  la  Liberte  vengeur ! 

Vaincons — mourons— en  braves  ! 

FROM  THEE,  ELIZA,  I  MUST  GO. 

Je  pars  de  toi,  O  mon  Elise, 

Et  du  pays  si  cher ; 

Bientot  entre  nous  est  mise 
L’impitoyable  mer  ! 

Mais  I’ocean  grondant  bai’bare 
Entre  m’amour  et  moi,— 

Jamais,  jamais,  il  ne  separe 
Mon  coeur  constant  de  toi ! 

Adieu,  adieu,  Elise  chore, 

Comble  de  mes  souhaits  ! 

J’entends  la  voix  du  sort  severe,—* 

Nous  partons  pour  jamais  ! 

Mais  le  soupir  en  mort  vainca,— * 

Le  dernier  de  mon  coeur,— 

Sera,  Elise,  un  vrai  tribut 
A  toi, —  a  mon  malheur ! 

Lorma. 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

We  learn  that  the  matciials  for  the  Life  of  Byron  have  increased 
so  much  upon  Mr  Moore’s  han' s,  that  he  proposes  exten^^ing  the 
work  to  two  volumes  quarto  instead  of  one,  as  was  originally  in¬ 
tended. 

The  Record  Commission  is  at  present  engaged  in  arranging,  from 
the  Parliamentary  Papers,  materials  fora  History  of  Britain,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  The  first  por¬ 
tion,  reaching  to  the  year  1066,  will  make  five  volumes.  Two  of 
these  are  ready  for  press  immediately ;  the  printing  and  paper  for  an 
edition  in  folio,  of  750  copies,  the  number  at  present  ordered  by  the 
board,  will  cost  about  £1350  per  volume ;  on  the  supposition  that 
each  volume  will  contain  1000  pages,  the  work,  it  is  conceived,  can¬ 
not  be  contained  in  less  than  from  2i)  to  25  volumes. 

It  is  now  understood  that  Mr  Maevey  Napier  succeeds  Mr  Jeffrey 
(who  was  unanimously  elected  Dean,  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
on  Wednesday  last,)  as  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.— The 
copyright  of  the  London  Magazine  has  been  bought  by  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  New  Monthly,  in  which  the  former  is  henceforth  to  be 
incorporated. 

The  Life  of  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  by  Dr  Monk,  Dean  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  is  in  preparation,  and  is  said  to  contain  much'  literary  infor¬ 
mation,  collected  from  original  sources,  so  as  to  form  a  history  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  Works  of  Lord  Bacon,  edited  by  Mr 
Basil  Montagu,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

Mr  Sotheby,  the  elegant  translator  of  Wieland’s  Oberon,  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  engaged  with  a  translation  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  .Society  of  Literature,  he  read  a  portion  of  it,  which 
was  received  with  much  appbuse. 
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We  understand  that  Messrs  Blackie,  Fullarton,  &  Co.  of  Glasgow, 
will  publish  next  week,  the  Second  Series  of  the  Casquet  of  Literary 
Gems,  in  two  vols.  ]2mo.  It  will  consist  of  upwards  of  thre?  hundred 
and  sixty  articles,  embracing  extracts  from  many  old  writers,  and 
from  books  not  generally  to  be  met  with,  as  well  as  copious  and  hi¬ 
therto  unappropriated  specimens  from  the  works  of  the  best  Novel¬ 
ists,  Essayists,  and  Poets  of  the  present  day,  and  will  be  illustrated 
by  eight  fine  engravings. 

New  Scots  Magazine. — We  observe  that  the  first  volume  of  this 
spirited  and  useful  periodical  is  now  completed.  From  the  approved 
talents  of  its  Editor,  and  the  highly  respectable  manner  in  which  he 
conducts  the  work,  we  should  suppose  that  its  'success  will  be  ulti¬ 
mately  commensurate  with  its  deserts.  It  has  our  best  wishes  for  its 
future  prosperity. 

Seat  OF  War  in  Turkey. — A  neat  and  cheap  Map  of  the  Seat  of 
War  in  the  East,  will  appear  in  a  day  or  two.  The  places  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  Papers  are  distinguished  by  colouring.  I'he 
map  is  done  up  on  cloth,  for  the  pocket,  and  admits  of  being  easily 
taken  to  and  from  the  News  rooms.  It  is  similar  in  size  and  price  to 
those  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  just  published  by  Mr  Lo¬ 
thian,  and  advertised  in  to-day’s  Journal. 

To  those  interested  in  the  Corn  Laws  we  would  recommend  a  Ca  ¬ 
techism  on  the  Corn  Laws,  with  a  list  of  Fallacies,  and  the  Answers, — 
a  pamphlet,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  upon  this 
subject,  and  has  been  favourably  alluded  to  by  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Next  session  the  Com  Laws  will  probably 
attract  much  of  the  public  attention. 

Lectures  AGAINST  CHRisTiANiTY.—Taylor  (who  was  tried  for 
blasphemy)  and  his  coadjutor,  Carlile,  are  at  Leeds,  delivering  “  ora¬ 
tions”  in  defence  of  their  well-known  opinions,  but  to  very  thin 
audiences.  A  public  discussion  on  the  truths  of  Christianity  lately 
took  place  in  the  United  States,  between  Mr  Owen  (of  Lanark)  and 
a  Mr  Campbell.  At  its  termination,  Mr  Campbell,  lest  the  silence 
preserved  by  the  audience  should  be  construed  favourably  to  Mr 
Owen’s  doctrine,  called  upon  all  those  who  thought  with  him  (Mr  C.) 
to  stand  up.  Nearly  all  the  persons  present  (at  least  two  thousand) 
immediately  rose;  on  the  question  being  put  the  other  way,  only 
four  or  five  stood  up. 

Edinburgh  Infant  School  Society. — We  understand  that  up¬ 
wards  of  L.100  has  been  already  subscribed  by  benevolent  individuals 
in  this  city,  towards  commencing  an  establishment  under  Mr  Wil- 
derspin’s  superin  tendance,  for  the  moral  training  and  educatioH  of 
infants.  We  believe  L.GOO  or  L.700  will  be  required  before  any  effi¬ 
cient  steps  can  be  taken.  The  object  appears  to  be  a  laudable  one, 
and  has  the  support  of  many  philanthropic  and  enlightened  persons. 

A  Difficult  Undertaking.— M.  Caesar  Moreau,  the  late  French 
Vice-Consul  at  London,  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  sort  of  Library 
of  Reference  of  all  the  Works  of  interest  in  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
for  the  use  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  There  are  in  these  lib¬ 
raries  about  six  millions  of  volumes  of  books,  and  two  millions  of 
manuscripts;  and  M.  Moreau  intends  to  analyse  them  all,  so  as  to 
take  about  one  million  of  the  best  books,  and  about  half  a  million  of 
manuscripts,  of  which  he  will  make  a  Catalogue  of  Reference,  so  that 
the  young  Prince  may,  at  a  glance  at  the  titles,  be  able  to  turn  to  the 
work  of  every  author  of  note,  <  n  whatever  subject.  For  this  purpose 
a  room  is  to  be  prepared,  fitted  up  with  drawers,  on  each  of  which 
will  be  pasted  the  title ;  each  drawer  will  form  a  division,  and  with¬ 
in  will  be  the  subdivisions  and  sections,  with  the  heads :  for  instance, 
the  word  Population  will  be  placed  on  a  drawer,  in  which  will  be 
found  cards  of  reference  to  every  author,  ancient  and  modem,  who 
has  written  on  the  subject,  with  notes  by  M.  Moreau ;  and  so  with 
every  other  title. 

Royal  Physical  Society,  30th  June,  1829.— The  first  part  of 
the  public  business  was  an  exhibition  of  a  Terrestrial  Globe,  adapted 
to  the  tuition  of  the  blind,  by  Mr  Richardson,  illustrated  by  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  a  female,  who  gave  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  utility  of 
this  ingenious  contrivance,  as  she  went  with  certainty  and  facility  to 
the  utmost  extremes  of  the  globe,  and  solved  several  difficult  pro¬ 
blems,  with  a  greater  degree  of  quickness  than  we  remember  to  have 
witnessed  even  by  a  person  with  the  advantages  of  sight  Mr  Chester, 
as  president,  complimented  Mr  Richardson,  from  the  Chair,  on  the 
value  and  importance  of  his  method  of  teaching  the  blind,  and  re¬ 
commended  a  continuance  of  his  exertions,  which  could  not  fail  to 
obtain  for  him  the  thanks  of  his  country,  and  the  heartfelt  gratitude 
of  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  sight.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  also  communicated  to  Mr  Richardson  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
Society  for  his  extremely  interesting  exhibition. — Mr  Mackeon  then 
read  an  Essay  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  and  Nervous  System ; 
the  object  of  which  was  to  overturn  the  phrenological  doctrines.  His 
views  were  combated  by  Dr  Holland,  in  his  usual  eloquent  manner. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Both  the  large  Theatres  are  now  closed,  and 
the  season  has  been  far  from  profitable  to  either;  but  Drury  Lane 
has  had  the  best  of  it.  There  have  been  twenty-seven  new  pieces 
produced  between  them,  sixteen  at  Drury  Lane,  and  eleven  at  Co¬ 
vent  Garden.  The  star  system  has  exercised  a  moet  baneful  influ¬ 


ence  upon  both  houses.  Whenever  a  popular  piece  was  performed 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  pounds  was  sure  to  be  divided  among  thr/g 
or  four  performers,  and  then  came  the  regular  nightly  expensps.  ijj 
addition  to  this,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  rent  paid  by  the  lessee 
of  Drury  Lane  is  L.  12, 000  ;  and  we  shall  scarcely  be  surprised  that 
the  establishment  is  not  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.— The 
French  Theatre  in  London  has  also  closed  for  the  season,  after  a  ra 
ther  indifferent  campaign . — The  Italian  opera  is  still  open.  Madame 
Malibran  has  played  Romeo  to  Sontag’s  Giulietta.  in  a  manner  which 
appears  to  have  delighted  all  mankind. — It  gives  us  real  pleasure 
says  the  Court  Journal,  ‘'to  report,  that  Madame  Caradori  Allan  in¬ 
tends  to  make  her  appearance  on  the  English  stage  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  regular  English  characters,  and  that  she  is  now  acting  and 
singing  in  the  provinces,  for  the  express  purpose  of  qualifying  herself 
for  this  task.  We  confidently  predict  that  she  will  meet  with  briU 
liant  success.  As  an  Italian  singer,  she  has  been  over-praised.  Thourrh 
a  sweet  and  graceful  singer,  and  an  accomplished  musician,  the  stvle 
of  her  voice  and  the  character  of  her  powers  are  not  of  a  description 
to  shine  in  the  first  class  of  Italian  muric,— which,  to  give  it  due  ef¬ 
fect,  requires  to  be  accompanied  by  a  passionate  force  of  expression, 
which  Caradori  never  did  and  never  can  reach.  But  as  a  singer  of 
English  music  to  English  ears,  she  is  all  that  can  be  desired;  and 
as  she  is  accustomed  to  English  habits  and  modes  of  feeling,  from  ha¬ 
ving  long  been  married  to  a  native  of  our  country,  we  anticipate  in 
her  a  perfect  English  singer,  and  one  who  will  create  a  more  lively 
and  universal  sensation  in  some  of  our  English  pieces,—*  the  Beg¬ 
gar’s  Opera,*  for  instance,  and  ‘  Love  in  a  Village,*— than  any  singer 
has  done  since  the  early  days  of  Miss  Stephens.”— Madame  Vestris  has 

been  performing  in  Dublin,  and  is  to  have  L.700  for  her  trip _ A 

son  of  the  celebrated  Incledon  is  about  to  appear  at  the  Haymarket, 
in  the  character  of  Macheath,  The  name  of  Incledon  excites  hopes 
which  are  rendered  doubly  earnest,  when  we  consider  the  pitiable 
state  of  the  English  stage  at  the  present  moment,  so  far  as  relates  to 
male  singers.  With  the  exception  of  Braham,  we  have  not  had  a 
single  song  sung  by  a  tenor  voice  on  the  English  stage,  in  a  manner 
at  all  satisfying  to  a  cultivated  ear  and  taste,  since  Incledon  was  lost 
to  us.— Poor  Terry  died  a  few  days  ago.  He  had  been  long  a  severe 
sufferer,  and  was  cut  off  at  last  by  an  attack  of  paralysis.  The  better 
portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Scotland,  where  he  married  Miss 
Nasmyth,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  artist,  and  herself  eminent 
as  a  landscape  painter.  He  was  much  esteemed,  and  long  enjoyed 
the  intimacy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  leading  literati  in 
this  city.  His  Mephistopholes,  in  the  Opera  of  “  Faustus,”  was 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  powerful  representations  ever  seen 
upon  the  stage. — The  company  at  Liverpool  is  strong  at  present.  A 
few  evenings  ago,  when  “  John  Bull”  was  played,  the  principal  parts 
were  sustained  by  Dowton,  Vining,  Vandenhoff,  Rayner,  and  Miss 
F.  H.  Kelly. — We  hear  of  some  defections  in  the  Edinburgh  Company 
against  next  season,  which  we  regret.  We  are  to  lose  that  most  use¬ 
ful  actor  Pritchard;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  Miss  Tun- 
stall  and  Mason  will  not  be  struck  off  the  list  also.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Barton  is  engaged,  we  believe,  for  the  first  line  of  business; 
and  we  shall  also  have  probably  a  visit  from  Miss  Foote.  Miss  Sto¬ 
ker,  too,  at  present  at  the  Caledonian,  is  to  be  transplanted,  we  hear, 
to  the  Theatre- Royal.  It  is  rather  premature  to  speak  of  his  ar¬ 
rangements  yet,  but  we  advise  the  Manager  to  show  in  them  all  the 
spirit  and  enterprise  in  his  power. 

Book's  recently  published. — Smith’s  Medical  AVitnesses,  fcp.  8vo, 
5s.  bds. — Medical  Transactions,  Vol.  XV.  Part  I.  8vo,  K’s.  Cd.  bds.— 
Shepherd’s  Poems,  fcp.  8vo,  6s.  bds. — Harleian  Dairy  Husbandry, 

8 VO,  £1,  Is.  bds.— Brown’s  Italian  Tales,  &c.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  bds.— 
Bucke’s  Classical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  12mo,  3».  bds- 
— Head’s  North  America,  post  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  bds. — Mawe’s  Journey 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  8vo,  12s.  bds. — Castle’s  Botany, 
12mo,  coloured,  12s.  6d.  bds. — The  Chelsea  Pensioners,  3  vols.  p(«t 
8vo,  £1,  11s.  Cd.  bds. — King’s  Life  of  Locke,  4to,  £2,  2s.  bds.— The 
Indian  Chief,  3  vols.  12mo,  10s.  Cd.  bds. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“  A  Sailor’s  Tale”  is  well  written,  but  is  deficient  in  novelty 
interest.—**  The  Short  Campaign”  is  in  somewhat  the  same  predica¬ 
ment,  and  serves  only  to  illustrate  a  very  old  and  well-established 
fact,  that  minute  and  apparently  accidental  circumstances  often  ma¬ 
terially  influence  the  future  destiny  of  individuals.— We  cannot  gi''® 
a  place  to  the  communication  of 

**  The  Triumph  of  Love”  is  not  one  of  its  author’s  best  composi¬ 
tions. — We  shall  probably  find  room  for  **  Auld  Janet  Baird.” — ^The 
verses  by  **  A.  G.  G.”  and  by  **  A.  B.”  will  not  suit  us.— The  Song  by 
**  F.”  of  Dundee,  shall,  perhaps,  have  a  place. 

In  the  announcement  in  our  last  of  a  posthumous  volume,  by  th® 
Reverend  ^Vrchibald  Grade,  for  ** sacer (total**  read  **  sacramental' 


